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CLOTHES WASHERS, semi and auto 


HIGH and LOW Pressures DISH WASHERS, DISPOSALS, IRON 


By combining homogeneous synthetic rubber and 
leather ‘’V’’ Packings, we are assured of PROPER 
sealing due to the ‘’squeegee’’ action of the 
homogeneous ‘’V’’ Packings at LOW Pressure. 
At HIGH Pressure the leather packings add sta- 
bility and prevent extrusion. 


PUMPS, etc. 


© REAL SIMPLIFICATION — Engine 
with fewer parts. 


@® GREATER ECONOMY—Quick asse 
longer service life. 


@ Nationally Accepted thruout industr 


Send information oa 


This PERFECT union of homogeneous and 


your seal problem to 
leather “NV” Packings is due to— 


1. COMPLETE INTERCHANGEABILITY 
2. DIMENSIONAL STABILITY 
3. STANDARD CROSS SECTIONS 


Write for new illustrated 
bulletin No. 207, today 


CHICAGO 
BELTING 
DIVISION 


INDUSTRIAL APPLICATION PARTS 
for Pilot Valves, Thermo Controls, Fuel Pumps, Metering Devices, etc. 
MECHANICAL PARTS 


such as Bellows, Boots, Packings, Seals, Diaphragms, Dampeners, Rubber 
Bonded to Metal parts. 


Our complete technical services for designing, compounding and molding 
mechanical rubber parts are invaluable in the design and construction of 
your particular requirement. 
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ALLIS SEAL ¢ CHICAGO BELTING ¢ ALLIS RUBBER 
125 North Green Street _Chicago 7, Illinois 
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The Biggest Thing in your 


car’s life is the 


Your car’s life may be long or 
short—happy or unhappy— 
and the service it gets is what 
makes the difference. 

At Standard, you get the 
right gasoline for your car, cli- 
mate and season—with WHITE 
Crown or Rep CrowN—now 


You expect more from 


Service it sets 


at the highest octane levels 
in our history. You get all- 
weather protection with Super 
PerRMALUBE Motor Oil. And, 
overall—you get friendly, in- 
terested service. Come in and 
see your neighborly Standard 
Oil Dealer today. 


STANDARD } and get it! 


for people 
going places! 


UNITED 


offers 365 mph 


C-7; 


. to more cities than 
any other airline! 


WEST ) 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 
DENVER 
SEATTLE 
HAWAII 


EAST 
NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
DETROIT 
CLEVELAND 
BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
HARTFORD— 
SPRINGFIELD 


Call Flnancial 6-5700 or an authorized 
travel agent. 
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March, 1955 February, 1955 March, 1954 


Building spent ts see 1,227 650 978! 
Cost 226.5 a ae eee $ 25,594,100 $ 16,055,500 $ 13,795,744) 
Contracts awarded on building projects, 
Cook Co. __. Le eal el ot eS 3,825 1,844 2,135 
Costheee Sa S.-i ee ae $ 106,198,000 $ 43,020,000 $ 61,448,000 
(F .W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers_.......-..__- 8,487 6,723 7,429 
Considerations 2212052. eee $ 5,574,161 $ 6,017,983 $ 7,029,673 
Bank*cléatings 2252 Se 2 2 CoE eee $ 4,514,453,152 $ 3,798,124,946 $ 4,306,763,948 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 
7th Federal Reserve District. $27,883,000,000 $22,068,000,000 $26,146,000,000 
Chicagovonly 23 ee ee $14,624,394,000  $11,235,042,000 $13,854,016,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Bank loans (outstanding) $ 2,861,000,000  $ 2,871,000,000 $ 2,896,000,000 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded 2,394,000 1,829,000 1,618,340 
Market value of shares traded... $ 87,720,825 $ 76,205,932 $ 53,545,506 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area_ 937,594 790,148 988,645 
Air express shipments, Chicago area______ 73,821 63,452 64,516 
L.C.L. merchandise cars = 20,649 16,974 18,917 
Electric power production, kwh___________ 1,6 12,472,000 1,489,944,000 1,495,497,000 
Industrial gas sales, therms_———____ = 15,312,615 14,555,025 15,644,116 
Steel production (net toms)... x 1,866,300 1,589,100 1,471,300 


Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 


Surface division ___ ss —s—CS 24 45,574,978 38,870,034 48,106,759 
Rapid transit division -____ 9,939,593 8,751,321 9,947,341 
Postalireceipts: = eee Se) $ 14,097,722 $ 11,577,079 $ 12,995,620 
Air passengers: s 
Artivals(e ce) A oo 2 AR eed 321,221 266,896 261,357 
Departutesst a2 = ae 330,847 285,958 269,715 
Receipts of salable livestock 477,126 426,083 404,690 
Unemployment compensation claimants, 
Cook & DuPage counties... 54,101 75,106 67,068 
Families on relief rolls: a 
Cook. County. 22s. ne Sa Se 30,249 29,179 20,548 
Other Illinois counties... 19,243 19,476 16,295 
A 
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Date Due Tax Returnable to 4 
1 File Illinois Capital Stock Tax return Director of Revenue _ 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and - Director of Re ; 
ment for month of May eH! ae Rae 


15 If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus in- 
come tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 
pay amount to ' Authorized Deposit 
15 Payment of one-quarter of 1955 estimated tax found ‘3 
due April 15 by individuals. (Those required to file < : 
declaration for first time, or making revised declara- 
tion, pay one-third of the balance of 1955 estimated District Director 
tax) ; os Internal Rey. — 
15 Second installment (50%) of 1954 Federal income tax. 
by corporations : : 
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COMMERCE pays 
tribute to 64 men and 
A women and the profes- 
ESSEX oo : 

sions and crafts they 
represent in the construction indus- 
try for their contributions in design- 
ing and building a bigger and better 
Chicagoland. Starting on page 22 is 
a special section devoted to their 
work. It includes over 40 pictures of 
the finest creative work in the build- 
ing field done in the Chicago area 
since 1950. Depicted “aremthegets 
buildings and one monument award- 
ed high honors in the recent contest 
sponsored jointly by the Chicago 
Chapter, American Institute of Ar- 
chitects and the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry, along 
with representative works of the 
prize winning artists, sculptors and 
craftsmen in wood, metals and terra 
cotta. 


én this 


A varied group of topics are coy- 
ered in the regular section. Kay 
Metz (p. 13) deals with a seldom 
discussed, but critical education 
problem. Other articles tell of a 
most unique factory in Chicago 
(p. 15), pushbutton farming (p. 16), 
atoms for peace (p. 18) and the pit- 
falls of diversification (p. 20). 


Six construction proj- 
ects received honor 
awards for excellence 
in design and building 
at the recent Civic Pride Luncheon 
(see special section starting on page 
22). Shown on our cover holding the 
bronze plaques and the particular 
construction job each represents are 
left to right: Allan H. W. Higgins, - 
chairman of building committee, 
American Bar Foundation, repre- 
senting the prize-winning American 
Bar Center; architect Edo Belli of 
Belli and Belli accepting for St. Pat- 
rick’s High School; John Arff of 


Our 
Cover 


Sawyer Biscuit Company for his — 


firm’s Melrose Park plant; Colonel 
William J. Reardon, New York Life 
Insurance Company for N.Y.L.'s 


Lake Meadows Apartments; A. W. 
Rhamstine of William Joern & Sons ~ 


for the La Grange Park Village 
Market: Raleigh M. Edgar, Assistant 


Administrator for Construction, Vet- — 


erans Administration, Washington, 


D. C., for the Veterans Administra- _ 


tion Research Hospital. 
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Sn TRAINED WATCHMEN and GUARDS... 


Po, 


~ CONVENTIONS 


PLANTS AND 
WAREHOUSES 


ao pee 
SHOPPING CENTERS == 


eliminates your personnel problems of hiring 
Kane can provide you.with a complete, individual watchmen, and also eliminates the 


uninterrupted watchmen or guard service. danger of having a single isolated man alone 
: Personnel are trained, thoroughly experi- on the job. Kane Watchmen and Guards are 
; enced, and fully supervised by Kane offi- smartly uniformed and the service includes 


cers who cruise assigned districts in insurance coverage, social security, unemploy- 
squad cars. In addition, the Kane Service ment taxes, and overtime. 


aa 


White for FREE [tdustrated Booklet 
a or telephone MOhawk 4-6181 
for complete information. 
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510 North Dearborn Street 
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!Subsidizing Waste 


The increasingly difficult plight of privately endowed 
colleges and universities has been widely commented 
on in recent years. Generally their problems have 
been attributed to the effect of inflation on costs, the 
failure of the income of conservatively invested en- 
dowment funds to keep abreast, and the effect of 
today’s tax laws on the flow of new gifts. 


Dr. John Retalliata, president of the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, at a recent meeting of the Chicago 
Chapter of the Public Relations Society publicly 
turned the light on another and very serious problem 
for the private university. Stated in business terms, 
this is heavily subsidized competition from tax sup- 
ported schools. Dr. Retalliata’s figures show -that 
endowment earnings pay only one-tenth of the private 
schools’ bills. Tuition pays the rest. By contrast, in 
most state institutions, because of tax subsidies, tuition 
fees do not cover more than one-fourth of the actual 
educational cost. 


The results of this disparity, which has been steadily 
increasing, is that a larger and larger proportion of 
students are attending tax supported schools. At one 
time, independent colleges enrolled twice as many 
students as the publicly supported institutions. By 
the fall of 1952, however, public institutions enrolled 
72 per cent more students than the independent 
schools. In 1953, the difference doubled to 15 per cent 
and it almost doubled again in 1954, rising to 27 
per cent. The discrepancy is even greater among stu- 

_ dents entering college for the first time. In 1953, the 
latest year for which figures are available, freshmen 
enrolling in public institutions exceeded those enter- 
ing private schools by 43 per cent. 

This trend is reflected in the paradox of publicly 
supported universities being crowded to the last seat, 
while private universities have unused capacity: A 
survey made in 1954 in 32 of Illinois’ 36 independent 
senior universities and colleges showed that while they 
have facilities for 48,600 full-time undergraduate 
students, their enrollment was only 29,800, roughly 
40 per cent under capacity. The foregoing figures 
reveal two things. One, the effect of tax supported 
competition and, two, that tax support is not necessary 
to provide accommodations for more students. 

Yet we have tax supported institutions building 

and expanding while the private schools have unused 
facilities. This waste will be increased in future years 

as the record legion of youngsters born in the last 
dozen years begin to reach college age. 

Dr. Retalliata suggests three possible corrective 
measures. One, an increase in the tuition of public 
institutions to bring their fees more nearly in line 
ith their costs. Two, scholarships or grants in aid 
the state to be used by students attending private 
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institutions. Three, greater contributions from lead- 
ing citizens, business and industry to the private 
schools so that they can halt the upward trend in 
their tuition rates. 

There are many sound arguments for preserving a 
vigorous system of private universities. Not the least 
of these is the one Dr. Retalliata raises — that it is 
sheer waste to expand public facilities at taxpayers’ 
expense, while private schools have idle facilities. 


Automaton’s Automaton 


Have you ever stepped into an automatic elevator, 
pressed the button for your destination and then felt 
that something was missing as you were silently car- 
ried on your way. 


If you have, the Elevator Division of Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation has solved your problem. It 
has developed the first automatic “phantom voice” 
device to “humanize” electronically controlled eleva- 
tors. Using a magnetic tape device, Westinghouse 
has created an invisible voice for the operatorless 
elevators which announces “This car up” or “This 
car down” as the case may be. If a passenger delays 
the car by holding the doors open, the device an- 
nounces “Release the door please.” It also urges the 
absentminded “Press your floor button, please,” and 
may request, “Step to the back of the car, please.” 

This is getting our automatic world down to a 
pretty human level. Now if the technicians can only 
equip the invisible voice to supply the latest baseball 
scores in season, and keep the news of doings in the 
building flowing fast and smoothly, they will really 
have something. 


Simplifying Stock Giving 


The State of Georgia recently made history by becom- 
ing the first to pass a law making it simple to give 
securities to minors. SS 
Georgia’s action was in response to a campaign 
launched last fall by Keith Funston, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. He has pointed out that 
a parent can open a savings account or buy bonds for — 
his children with no complications, and can withdraw 
their savings or sell their bonds with no trouble. But 
if a parent wants to provide a youngster with a 
living illustration of American capitalism by giving — 
him a share of stock he must first have himself 
appointed the child’s guardian or establish a trust. 
This defect has been overcome in Georgia. Legisla- 
tion to cure it is pending in a number of other states, 
including Illinois, and deserves speedy passage. a 


The Steak is the 
Star of the Show 


SIRLOIN ROOM 


“where the steak is born” 


World’s finest steaks are the 
star of the internationally 
famous SIRLOIN Room. Dis- 
played ona throne of ice, this 
royal treat is yours to select 
and brand... and have it 
custom broiled to your taste. 


The ritual of the bullfight is a 
work of art. Now a gustatory 
and aesthetic pleasure is yours 
to enjoy in The Matador. 
Continental cookery at its finest. 


PRIVATE FACILITIES 


for sales meetings, banquets, 
wedding parties are available 
in The Stock Yard Inn. Com- 
plete accommodations for 
groups of 20 to 5000. 


Stock Yard Inn 


42nd and HALSTED STREETS 
TELEPHONE YARDS 7-5580 


“12 Minutes From the Loop”’ 
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COMMERCE. 


and Everywhere 


e Dark Picture — Of the 36,300 
traffic fatalities which occurred in 
1954, 20,000 took place at night when 
only about 30 per cent of the na- 
tion’s vehicles were on the road. On 
the average, for each traffic fatality 
there are 35 people injured and 150 
cars badly damaged. It is estimated, 
further, that for each fatality there is 
an economic loss of $96,000. 


¢ Champion Salesman — Com- 
monwealth Edison sold more elec- 
tricity in 1954 than any other 
privately owned electric utility op- 
erating in America. Commonwealth’s 
sales for the year totalled 15.6 billion 
kilowatthours. Nearest competitor 
was Pacific Gas and Electric Com- 
pany with 15 billion killowatthours. 


e Mortgage Money — New real 
estate mortgage loans made by the 
nation’s life insurance companies 
totaled $521 million in January com- 
pared with $317 million a year ago, 
according to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. However, the net in- 
crease in mortgage holdings in Janu- 
ary was only $295 million. 


¢ Longevity — Here's a table show- 
ing the improvement that has oc- 
curred since the turn of the century 
for a youth of 20 in longevity, work- 
life expectancy and retirement pros- 
pects: 


Average Average Average 
Life Work-life Years in 
Year Expectancy Expectancy Retirement 
1900 42.2 39.4 2.8 
1940 46.8 ANS 5:8 
1950 48.9 awe Oy/, 
2000(e) 53.8 45.1 8.7 


(e) Estimated. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor statistics. ~~ 


¢ The Decline of Vices—Americans 
are drinking less, smoking less and 
gambling less according to federal 
tax collections cited by Commerce 
Clearing House. Collections for the 
alcohol tax dropped about 5 per cent 
in the last six months of 1954 as 


_ total of 25,160 registered visitors _ 


compared with the same period in — 
1953. Tobacco taxes were 4.5 per 
cent less, and payments for wagering — 
excise. taxes dropped 26 per cent. 
The tax take for playing cards also 
showed a decrease. 


¢ All-Rubber Insulation System — 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany has perfected a completely new 

all-silicon-rubber insulation system 

for large motors and generators. It 

is said to increase the power per 

pound ratio of electric machines and 

extend their service life far beyond 
the limits of machines built with 

conventional insulating materials 

such as mica, resins, asbestos, and 

fibrous glass. The increase in power 

is said to be comparable to the im- 

provements in power and perform- - 
ance of the automobile engine 

realized by substituting high com-~ 
pression, V-type engines for the 
earlier, straight line cylinder ar- 
rangement. 


¢ Automobile Life — The average — 
lifetime of motor vehicles has dou-— 
bled and their average lifetime mile- 
age has tripled since 1930. Cars and — 
trucks scrapped today average 14.3 
years with a mileage of 125,000. 


Mik «oF Ae |b 


¢ Canadian Trade Fair — The 
eighth annual Canadian ina 
tional Trade Fair, to be held at — 
Toronto, Ontario, May 30 to June q 
10, will be the largest industrial and ~ 
consumers goods show to be held in 
North America this year, according — 
to the Chicago Canadian Trade 
Commissioner. Last year’s Canadian 
Fair had 1,431 exhibiting firms — 
from 27 different countries and au 


representing manufacturers, whole- 3 
salers, retailers, and agents. 


¢ Industrial Development — In- 
vestment in industrial plant facilities” 
in the Chicago Metropolitan Area 
for the first three months of 5 
amounted to $64.9 million, al 
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1 a par with the $65.4 million 
ivested in the same period of 1954. 


Fortieth Anniversary — Jefferson 
lectric Company, Bellwood, Illi- 
ois, is celebrating its fortieth anni- 
ersary. ‘he company began as the 
afferson Electric Manufacturing 
ompany in 1915 with 20 employes. 

dropped “manufacturing” from 
ss name in 1929. Today the com- 
any employs 1,200 persons, manu- 
actures 1,800 different types of 
sansformers, more than 600 sizes of 
ises, a line of electric clocks, and 
aany other electrical devices. 


Pre-season Travel Outlook — 
fore Americans will be travelling 
1 Europe this year, according to a 
urvey made in 25 key European 
ities by American Express Com- 
rany offices. Hotel reservations for 
‘fay are 10 to 25 per cent higher 
nan last year in fifteen cities and 
ue same as last year in ten. All 25 
ties report bookings from June 
nrough August to be 10 to 30 per 
ent ahead of last year. Although 
ne heaviest demand in most cities 
- for top grade hotels, there is a 
arked increase noted in requests 
yor moderate priced accommodations 
nnd motor coach travel. Paris, Rome, 
«ondon and Madrid, in that order, 
re expected to draw the largest 
vumber of tourists. 


Out of Darkness — ‘That's the 
game of a 26-minute motion picture 
Fhich dramatically illustrates the 
elation of modern street lighting to 
raffic safety and night crime reduc- 
con. The film has just been released 
yy the General Electric Company 
nnd is available from its electric ap- 
paratus sales offices for showing by 
vic organizations and other groups 
terested in the planning and exe- 
ition of street-lighting programs. 
..ccording to GE officials 90 per cent 
Mf the nation’s streets are inade- 
yuately lighted. 


[pr birety Steel — Slaking the steel 
idustry’s thirst requires water at 
ve rate of nearly six million gal- 
ms every minute a recent Bureau 
lf the Census survey shows. In 1953, 
1e year of greatest steel production, 
ast furnaces, steelworks and roll- 
> mills used a total of 3,108 billion 
allons. More than 57 tons of water 
.757 gallons) were used per ton 
ig iron produced in 1953. By 


sf (Continued on page 67) 
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complete furnishings by Field’s 


Come first to Field’s for a complete furnishing service— 
unexcelled anywhere. 
Whether you are remodeling or planning an entirely new 
installation Field’s will furnish all your needs including 
furniture, carpeting, draperies, linens, china, silverware, glassware, 
and accessories. 
Field’s Contract services include complete co-ordination 
of design, decorating and layout. Our many years of 
experience can be yours at no greater cost. 
Additional information and literature on the services we offer 
will be sent to you upon request. | 


MARSHALLFIELD & COMPANY 


contract division 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 


101 YEARS OF SERVING YOU 


Furnishings and Supplies for Hotels, Motels, Clubs, Theatres, Restaurants, 
Banks, Institutions, Schools, Offices, Air Lines, Railroads, Bus and Steamship Lines 
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One LaSalle 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ning have created a modern business 
setting of outstanding distinction. The 
many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate not only this factor 


of central location, but also the high 


~* 


standards of service maintained for their 
comfort and conyenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of first con- 
sideration. 


oy ie J. Sheridan & Co. 


Management Agent 
One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 


Trends 
in Finance 
and Business 


COMMERCE 


e State Tax Roundup — The 45 
state legislatures meeting this year 
are considering a record breaking 
total of more than 2,500 tax pro- 
posals, plus a similar number of 
business license changes according to 
Commerce Clearing House. 

With one exception all the pro- 
posals involve increased or new rates 
or taxes. Here are some examples: 

New income taxes have been pro- 
posed in Connecticut, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
Washington and West Virginia. 

Extension of present emergency 
income tax rates on corporations is 
up in Pennsylvania and Rhode Is: 
land. Business income tax increase 
has also been asked in West Virginia. 
A proposal in Massachusetts would 
boost the surtax on corporations 
other than manufacturers. 

Higher income tax rates are pro- 
posed in Arizona, Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Maryland, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Montana, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon and Utah. 

Alabama, Montana, Nevada and 
South Dakota have increased gaso- 
line taxes this year. North Dakota 
has made a temporary rate perma- 
nent, and similar high rates have 
been extended in California and Ne- 
braska. 

Boosts in Sales tax rates have been 
enacted in Mississippi and Tennes- 
see. Higher rates, including the 
unprecedented four per cent in 
Maryland and Washington, are also 
under consideration in Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
South Dakota and West Virginia. 
Wholly new sales levies are proposed 
in Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon. 

Liquor fanciers are also likely to 
pay more. Washington has extended 
an emergency tax on alcoholic bev- 
erages and South Dakota has enacted 
increased rates. Higher tax rates are 
proposed in Alabama, California, 


Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maine, Maryland, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Carolina, ‘Tennessee, 
Texas and West Virginia. 

The zenith in tax proposals comes 
from Alabama where a flat ten per 
cent surtax on all existing taxes is 
being considered. 

As for that one exception, New 
Hampshire has granted a complete 
exemption from license require- 
ments to dogs which are veterans of 
World War II. 


e Everybody’s in Deeper — The 
record-breaking growth of debt in 
the United States has reached a new 
landmark, the $700 billion level. _ 

Preliminary figures indicate that 
gross public and private debt com- 
bined rose by about $26 billion in 
1954 to an estimated $709 billion. 
Based on data compiled by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, the 1954 
debt figure was $246 billion or 53 
per cent above the 1945 total. Sur- 
prisingly enough the gross federal 
debt in the nine year period rose 
only four-tenths of a billion dollars. 
The big rise was in the debts of state 
and local governments, corporations, 
and individuals and noncorporate 
groups. The gross federal debt ir 
cludes amounts owed by U.S. agen- 
cies and certain categories of debt 
not subject to the statutory limit. — 

Of course, the growth of debt 
in the private sector of the economy 
in recent years has been offset some 
what by the tremendous acquisitic¢ 
of assets by both business and ind 
viduals and has also been accom 
nied by a high level of perso 
savings. For example, business 
penditures for plant and equipme 
alone add up to $213 billion for | 
nine years through 1954. Close t 
$90 billion of new homes have alse 
been built in eat paod, alone 
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Hotpoint of Chicago 


Celebrates Golden Anniversary With 
Nationwide Electric-Living Contest 


: @ Having just completed the greatest first manufacturers and suppliers, department 

: quarter in its 50-year history, Hotpoint has and home furnishing stores, and finance in- 
now embarked upon an extensive national stitutions in 150 key cities —all promoting 
sales campaign, unique in the appliance better living . . . electrically. ° 


industry. This comprehensive program, 


launched at the height of the appliance- e Four completely furnished, all-electric 


buying season will be spearheaded by a two- homes will be awarded as first prizes. In 


me § addition, five thousand Hotpoint appliances 
million dollar consumer contest. 


and fifty Hotpoint combination electric 
@ Uniting with Hotpoint in this program kitchens and laundries will be given away. 


: will be builders, utilities, building material The contest runs in May and June, 1955. 


FIRST WITH THE FINEST FOR 50 YEARS! eo 
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Hotpoint Company (A Division of General Electric Company), Chicago 44, Illinois. 4 . 
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E was only 16 years old, but 
on pay day, when he received 
a check for $75, he felt like 
;a man. He liked his job and he 
liked extra money in his jeans and 
so, when September rolled around, 
he decided to keep on working in- 
stead of returning to school. 
“What do I need with more edu- 
cation?” he argued. “I like to work 
with my hands. Besides, the pay is 
good, more than I could earn in a 
stuffy old office.” 


Prefer Cash 


Like a lot of parents, who look at 
the immediate cash gain against a 
far away value, Jim’s parents per- 
mitted their dollar-happy son to out 
talk them. “Let the boy work for a 
year,” they said to themselves. “He's 
young. Maybe next September he 
will be glad to go back to school.” 

_ And so, Jim joined the ever-in- 
creasing number of kids who drop 
out of school before they have a 
| chance to develop self discipline, 
| acquire basic literacy, learn to spell 
| and master numbers, or to commun1- 
cate with others. And when they 


| is set in motion, because, sooner or 


<é Leaving school for the day or 
permanently? Each school day in Chicago 
-an average of seven students leave high 
school, never to return. Fred G. Korth photo 
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| drop out, a problem of many facets” 


Education’s Missed 


Legions 
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By KAY METZ 


One out of every two students drop out of 


school between the fifth and twelfth grade 


later, the civic cultural and economic 
affairs of their community will be 
affected by the educational level of 
the area. And affected adversely. 

Just how many Jims and Janes do 
drop out of school? 

Figures from the National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States 
show that up to 50 per cent of the 
school children from the fifth grade 
up to the twelfth drop out of school 
before graduation. 

In Chicago alone almost 13,000 
students dropped out of high school 
in the last school year and another 
2,700 left during the first semester 
of the current school year. Chicago 
High schools have a total enrollment 
of 90,000. 

According to George C. Brock, 
director of the bureau of research 
and statistics for the Chicago Board 
of Education, more than one-third of 
the students who drop out leave to 
go to work. He reports that most 
drop outs occur in the second and 
third years of high school. It is dur- 
ing these years that the students 
reach the age of 16 when by local 
law they are allowed to drop out of 
school. The legal age for leaving 
school varies across the country but 


‘ranges in the 14 to 16 age bracket. 


The U. S. Bureau of Census shows 
that almost 4 million children and 
youth, under the ages of 17 years, are 
not in school. Of this number 2,344,- 


000, between the ages of 14 through 
17 have jobs. The 1950 census 
showed that 27 per cent of the boys 
and 13.2 per cent of the girls, age 
14 through 17, were employed. A 
more recent check by the bureau 
shows that the numbers have in- 
creased and now 35 per cent of the 
boys and 17.1 per cent of the girls, 
ages 14 through 17, are working. 


Not All Go To Work 


Not all youngsters drop out of 
school to go to work. Non-adjust- 
ment is a factor in many cases. So is 
ill health, marriage and failure in 
school work. However, whatever the 
reason for not continuing in school, 
most of these kids find their way to 
the labor market, working in non- 
skilled jobs in trade and service in- — 
dustries. Because of this industry has 
a big interest in this growing | 
problem. ‘ 

Selfishly put, industry has a bigger 
stake in this school drop out problem _ 
than any other single group. For ~ 
one thing, workers 18 years of age, — 
and under, are more often injured ~ 
on the job than older workers. ‘Those 5 
under 18 have 22.9 disabling injuries _ 
per million man-hours as compared — 
with 15.7 for older workers. Besides, — 
the younger workers have almost | 
twice as many permanently disabling — 
injuries as do older workers. Those — 


14 


under 18 years of age have 1.1 per 
million man-hours, as compared with 
0.6 for older workers. 

Secondly, school leavers have a de- 
cided tendency to change _ jobs. 
Among some 1,300 drop outs inter- 
viewed one year after they secured 
jobs, two-thirds of them had been in 
up to two jobs and five per cent had 
had five or more jobs. 

Here and there, across the country, 
service clubs and other organizations 
are chipping away at the problem by 
arranging for part-time jobs and hay- 
ing work permits stamped “for sum- 
mer only.” Areas where nothing is 
being done might well take a lesson 
from the Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Oak Park. 


For several years this group of 
women, realizing the value of special 
training, has been giving financial 
assistance to future business women 
during their high school years, in 
the form of scholarships. As a result, 
a great number of young women ac- 
quire not only a diploma, but special 
skills and a better understanding of 
the business world. 


Reverse the Trend 


It has long been the policy of in- 
dustry and business to give scholar- 
ships on the college level, a noble 
gesture, worthy of praise. Few, if 
any, are giving financial assistance to 
high school students. Industry could, 
by attacking this drop out problem 
on a company-wide, plant commu- 
‘nity basis, reverse the trend almost 
over night. 

That the trend must be reversed 
was pointed out recently by Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, for rea- 
sons of national defense as well as 
the economic security of the nation. 


Commenting on the fact that 
America has only 9 million skilled 
workers among the 60 million em- 
ployed, he said: “What appears in 
our country to be solely a shortage 
fe of scientists is, in reality, a shortage 
__ of scientists and a shortage of skilled 
workers and technicians to back 


: them up.” . 
BK Said the Secretary, “A skilled 
: craftsman is no accident. He is a 
_ product of ambition, intelligence, 
_ purposeful drive and opportunity. 
“He must have a firm background 
_ of basic knowledge about his trade 
_ and he must be able to develop his 
native talent to the utmost. School- 
_ ing gives a worker the basic skills 
| * through which he can begin his de- 


ve 


~ 


velopment. . . . Without schooling 
he has no base on which to build 
the special competencies needed to a 
skilled worker.” 

The need for skilled workers in a 
world that seems to be forever facing 
threats of. war certainly does not 
need to be set forth in detail here. 
Suffice to say, the Armed Forces, 
with a strength of 3 million men, 
are roughly 30 per cent short of 
fully qualified, skilled personnel 
needed to fill thousands of critical 
military jobs. 


Siress Importance 


Additional emphasis on the impor- 
tance of keeping boys and girls in 
school is given in a recent report of 
the National Manpower Council of 
Columbia University, entitled “A 
Policy for Skilled Manpower.” 

With an insight approaching the 
prophetic, the members of that com- 
mittee reported .. . “The electrician 
will some day soon have to learn 
electronics, the pipe fitter will have 
to know hydraulics and a skilled 
worker, who formerly measured with 
calipers and used a micrometer, will 
have to learn to work tolerances 
measured with light waves.” 


The report pin-pointed the need ~ 


to keep youngsters in school with the 
conclusion: The problems of assur- 
ing a supply of skilled workers can 
no longer be left to chance, simply 
because many of these newer skills 
cannot be picked up on the job.” 

In addition to the financial assist- 
ance through high school scholar- 
ships, there are other important ave- 
nues of service offered by a “‘Stay-in- 
School” community relations pro- 
gram. : 

Many of these school leavers are in 
need of advice. In these days of 
working parents, crowded class 
rooms and overworked teachers, 
many youngsters face the problem of 
remaining, or not remaining, in 
school, alone. 

A survey made by the National 
Child Labor Committee revealed 
that 59 per cent of the youngsters. 
interviewed, who left school volun- 
tarily, did so without consulting a 
teacher or a counselor. Closer coop- 
eration between business and schools 
seems to be an answer to this phase 
of the problem. The advice and 
counsel of a successful business man 
might well carry more weight than 
either parent or teacher. 

For example, if some business man 
of important standing in the com- 
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munity had told Jim that he was | 
cutting off all chances to earn an 
extra $49,000 during his lifetime by 
quitting school at the 8th grade, | 
chances are the boy would have re- | 
mained in school. 

fi 


Census Bureau shows that the boy 
who completes one to four grades of 
elementary school may expect to 
earn, during his lifetime, an average 
of $72,000. ‘| 

The figure for an eighth grade | 
graduate is estimated to approximate | 
$116,000 and that of a high school 
graduate $165,000. The average man | 
who acquires a four year college } 
education, or more, may expect a | 
lifetime income of $268,000. If boys 
like Jim could be made to realize | 
that every year they attend high 
school is worth approximately an- | 
other $12,000 to his lifetime income, | 
they would remain in school. 

The relation of the educational 
level to the economy of a commu- | 
nity is clearly indicated by a recent 
survey taken by The United States 
Chamber of Commerce. Results 
showed that cities having the highest 
education level were also found to 
have the highest average per capita 
retail sales. Business is just naturally 
better in such areas. 


Groups having education levels 
from 11 to 12 years of completed | 
schooling averaged over 20 per cent 
per person higher retail sales an- 4 
nually than in cities where the edu- — 
cational level was from eight to nine 
years, 


A recent: survey by the U. S. 


Chicago Averages 


An education and retail sales | 
chart for 1950 puts Chicago in the — 
area where the education level aver- | 
ages 9 to 10 years of schooling. The — 
local per capita sales averages $1,039 — 
per person annually. In 19 cities, © 
where the school years completed — 
were 11-12, the per capita sales aver-— 
aged $61 more per person. 4 

In 15 other cities where the educa- | 
tion level was 8-9 years, the average — 
per capita retail sales dropped to an | 
average of $835. 4 

And now, let’s explore the rela-_ 
tionship betwen the education level | 
and the degree of participation in | 
public and political affairs. Statistics 
indicate that there are many more © 
opportunities to serve a nation and 
a community than the uneducated — 
eye discovers. ne 

More than 8,000 adults were qu 

(Continued on page cas ie 
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Several workers are employed in center’s metal working shop 


The West Side’s Most Unique Factory 


A humming production line and constant deficit are secondary 


to its most important product: trained workers 


HE sign on the door says, “De- 

partment of Welfare, Industrial 

Training Center.” Inside are 
ttired faces, mismatched furniture, 
faded walls, and worn floors. You 
expect that. But, walking through 
tthe building, you find something you 
don’t expect. 

You find a humming factory 
manned by 450 men and women who 
thaven’t worked for longer than they 
like to admit. They’ve been on relief, 
depending on $65-a-month checks 
from the taxpayers of Chicago to 
stay alive. They’re still on relief. But 
the money isn’t charity, now; its a 
“paycheck” for needed, useful work. 
_ For here, in this former electronics 
plant on Washington boulevard, a 


first and reportedly the only place 
in the world where a-way has been 
found for private industry to save 
money and improve product quality 
by giving sustained employment to 
e marginal and submarginal 
worker. 3 

_ The basic idea is simple. The cen- 
er acts as a subcontractor, obtaining 
roduction jobs from private firms. 


——— 


few blocks east of Ashland, is the 


The money which companies pay. 


for this work goes into the center’s 
operating fund. Workers continue 
to get their $65 “relief” checks every 
month. In addition, they acquire tan- 
gible and intangible job experience 


A special jig helps worker learn 


which enables many, after a few 
months, to leave the relief rolls and 
obtain and hold jobs on their own. 
The “students” or workers are re- 
quired to put in an eight-hour day, 
five days a week. Failure to do so 
would cost them their monthly 
checks. 
An unusual incentive plan keeps 
every worker on his toes. Each de- 
partment starts out the week with a — 
score of 100 points. Daily inspections _ 
are made, during which workers are _ 
checked for such things as cluttered 
floors, untidy work areas, noise, and 
improper apparel. Each item brings 
the score down so many points. The _ 
department with the highest score 3 
at the end of the week gets an “E” 
flag and goes home one hour early _ 
the next week. Because of the com- _ 
petition, departments seldom can San 
win if they’re tabbed more than two _ 
or three points. ae 
The projects that they work on — 
are brought in by the center’s five — 
full-time salesmen. The center is now — 
assembling I'V components, sewing — 
children’s jackets, seaming plastic — 
(Continued on page 64) ae 
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A cut-away sketch of the automatic feed handling installation on the Perry Clauss farm 


LECTRICITY, a Johnny-come- 
lately to the rural scene, is 
making up for lost time. 

Twenty years ago one out of every 
ten farms in this country had elec- 
tricity. Today only five per cent of 
the 5,382,000 farms across the nation 
are without it. ‘Twenty years ago the 
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Electricity simplified this hay stacking chore 


average rural customer used less than 
2,000 kilowatt hours of electricity a 
year. By the end of last year he was 
using over 4,000 and from all indica- 
tions average per farm consumption 
will top 14,000 kilowatt hours by 
1970. 


There are two reasons why the 


| 
. 
| 


Kilowatts do everythin 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
farmer is booming his use of elec: 
tricity: First, he needs help in doing 
his chores. Second, he has learned 
that electricity can be used to take 
much of the muscle work out of 
farm jobs and can lessen the time 
needed to complete them. 

At the beginning of the century, 
the farm population was 40 per cent | 
of the total population and each 
farm worker supplied farm products — 
for seven people. By 1940, the farm — 
population was down to 23 per cent 
of the total, but each farm worker 
supplied 11 people. Last year, ac- 
cording to the department of agri- 
culture, the farm population ac- 
counted for 13.5 per cent of the total - 
population and yet each farm worker 
supplied 18 people. 

To achieve the greater production, — 
farmers used improved farming tech-_ 
niques, more intensive farming prac-_ 
tices, better breeding stock, and bet- 
ter seeds. In addition to using 11 _ 
times as much electricity, farmers 
used five times as much fertilizer in 
1954 as in 1935. They had. foum 
times as many tractors and almost 
nine times as many grain combines. 

There is no way to measure accu- E 
rately the contribution of electricity 
to increased productivity of farm 


- 


scle Work of Choretime 


rom “housebreak”’ bossy to help crops grow 


By TOM CALLAHAN 


bor. However, it is more than co- 
cidence that the large increase in 
oductivity came at the same time 
sat use of electricity and electrical 
yuipment was rapidly expanding. 
Today, 90 per cent of all eggs are 
utched by electric incubators. 
eghty per cent of the dairy farmers 
e electric milking machines. In all 
ere are over 300 applications of Perry Clauss’s little girl 
ctrical power for the farm but operates his feed han- 


| eel alee "aS dling system pictured on 
jost have yet to gain widespread use. opposite “epagest” Sketch 
and picture from Com- 
: monwealth Edison Com- 

Milk House Heaters pany’ 


‘Only 20 per cent of farms have 
iilk house heaters. Only ten per 
rt have electric barn cleaners. Less 
wan five per cent have silo unloaders 
> electric hay driers. In fact the 
verage farmer today uses more elec- 
icity in his home than he does for 
is production operations, but the 
end will change and here’s why. 

Start with a cow. Just how much 
ouble is she? The University of 

(Continued on page 75) 


Rods suspended above the cows (right) electrically 
remind them to stay in place. Called ‘’cow train- 
ers’, they are most effective when used with auto- 
matic barn cleaner (lower right) which deposits 
manure into spreader (below) ready for field use 


General Electric Company photos 


A group of Baghdad businessmen learn about the Geiger counter 


By JACK ROBINS 


T was 22 years after the Wright 
Brothers first coaxed an airplane 
off the ground that the DC 3, a 

twin-engined, all-metal passenger 
craft, was put into service. The DC 3 
proved to be the foundation on 
which aviation built a sturdy new 
branch of the transportation indus- 
try, but it took another 22 years or 
so before air travel became common- 
place. 

The history of air transportation 
is a good thing to remember now be- 
cause we are in the midst of a simi- 
lar development of atomic power for 
commercial purposes. The scientists 
and the engineers have got atomic 

power off the ground as a substitute 
% for hydroelectric or steam power, 
_ but there is lots more engineering 
to be solved before it becomes a gen- 
erally competitive and safe rival to 
_ the older forms. 


An experimental boiling-water re- 
actor. The tall clyindrical tank in 
the center is the pressure vessel 
which has been cut away to reveal 
uranium fuel assemblies and water 
being converted into steam. 


Investing the 


Putting aside extreme visions as to 
what atomic power may ultimately 
be used for — to propel automobiles, 
for example—the fact is that science 
has progressed far enough with» 
atomic energy to know that it is a 
practical new source of power for 
commercial purposes, and the day 
is not too far distant when it will be 
economically competitive as well. 

But if the experts are correct, it 
will be another 20 years before the 
production of power from atomic 
sources will be cheap enough to be 
generally competitive with other 
sources. One expert estimates that 
even in 1970, half of the new power 
plants built will be conventional 
types. 


Economics Is The Key 


The key word is economic. It_ 
might be economical today to build 
an atomic reactor to produce power~ 
at the Thule air force base in Green-— 
land — provided you felt satisfied 
that it could not be captured by an 
enemy, since an atom plant could 
produce bombs as well as power. 

At Niagara, atomic power might 
cost 10 or 20 times as much as hy-- 
droelectric. The day of economic 
power is nearer in Great Britain, — 
whose conventional power costs are 
relatively high, than in the U. S. 
This explains why Britain is build- 
ing 12 reactors to the five or six” 
under way in the United States, It 
also may prove economic sooner in 
European countries, like Switzer- 
land and Greece, which are nearer 
exhaustion of their natural powea 
resources than is America. 

All this background needs to be 
kept in mind to understand a new. 
development on which this country: 
is embarking under President Eisen- 
hower’s “atoms for peace” plan. 


As this is written, the government ie 
is in the process of announcing — 
series of agreements with foreis 
countries which will put them int 
the research end of producing ator 
ic power for non-military purposes. 
First official word came during | he 
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ecent visit to Washington of Italy's 
Premier Mario Scelba, when he and 
}eecretary of State Dulles announced 
hat Italy had asked help to con- 
truct a nuclear reactor of a type 
imilar to the one in use at the Ar- 
conne National Laboratory in Chi- 
ago. 


Agree In Principle 


Anticipating a formal arrange- 
ment, the U. S. agreed in principle 
o make available to Italy ten tons 
of heavy water for use in the reactor, 
ind also to accept Italian students 
wor the second course of the School 
o£ Nuclear Sciences and Engineer- 
ing in Chicago, which opened in 
March. Following this, completion 
of agreements with Britain, Canada, 
ind Belgium were announced. Be- 
core this article appears in print, 
other agreements probably will have 
yeen made public. 


What, then, is the government do- 
ing? Is it giving away our atomic 
substance? Is it replacing the dollar 
yandouts of the Marshall Plan with 
uranium handouts? 


Not at all. The “atoms for peace” 
lan originated in Mr. Eisenhower's 
speech to the United Nations in 
ecember, 1953, just after the Ber- 
muda conference. What the Presi- 
ent envisioned was blunting the 
ge of the atomic armament race 
in which the world had become en- 
aged after Russia’s acquisition of 
he A and H bombs, by seeking to 
direct energy toward peaceful de- 
welopment of the benefits of fission. 

As in the case of most long-range, 
ibroad-gauge concepts, the details of 
ithe plan could not be foreseen at 
ithe time of announcement. The 


fF (Continued on page 70) 


A view of the materials testing 
_ reactor showing research - equip- 
e ment at the National Reactor 
Testing Station in Idaho 


Atom in Peaceful Pursuits 


The AEC’s newest research reactor at Argonne National Laboratory, Lemont, Illinois 
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International Harvester has diversified its line to good advantage 
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DIVERSIFICATION IS NO SURE CURE-ALL 


The hazards involved can put a company 


in the red or out of business completely 


F your sales are drooping or if 
; your volume is high and you 
_ ™ want to keep it that way, diversi- 
fy your line of products. It’s a fast 
; way to pick up steam or to keep the 
ball rolling. 
s A word of caution, however: di- 
___versification can also put you in the 
__red or out of business completely. 
Consider some of its hazards. 
a One large watch case manufactur- 
er, when hit by Swiss imports, chose 
a line of ladies’ compacts in a first 
stab at diversity. He was certain 
_ that the well-recognized brand name 
_ and its good standing in the jewelry 
__ trade would insure success. But poor- 
_ ly-planned market research and cost 
estimates caused the venture to flop. 
_ Afterwards, a thorough study 
showed that the company had spe- 
cial competency in miniaturization. 


So it entered the field of scientific 
precision instruments, and has made 
a success in this line. 

General Mills Inc. and Bendix 
Aviation Corporation had to pull 
out of the appliance market because 
of formidable sales and distribution 
problems. 


Fall Into Trap 


The Solar Aircraft Company of 
San Diego, California, fell into a di- 
versification trap that cost $500,000. 
At the close of World War II it 
bought a casket company with the 
idea of cashing in on an immediate 
market: the soldier dead returned 
from overseas. Solar wanted to use 


the new company’s know-how to 


make stainless steel caskets. 
“But in our haste we made faulty 


By MILTON GOLIN 


dairy field, and a familiarity with 


” 


cost estimates,” recalls one company — 
executive. “Our price was too high.” 


As the deficit mounted, Solar de-- 
cided to use the subsidiary’s material © 
to go even farther afield, to redwood — 
lawn furniture. That didn’t work - 
out either, largely because of inex-— 
perience in marketing. x 


A government order for jet planes” 
virtually saved the company, and 
then it dipped another toe into the 
diversification pool: dairy machin-— 
ery. This effort also failed because © 
the firm did not anticipate the high- 
ly-specialized market conditions, big 
capital outlays, experience in the 


special legislation dealing with dairy 
machinery, ~~ . 
New Solar Aircraft is diversifying 
closer to its basic product, heat-re- 
sistant engine components. It i 
branching out overseas. A company 
spokesman sums up the early fail- 
ures this way: “We tried to enter 
fields where price is of first impor- 
tance. In the aircraft industry, top 
quality ranks over price.” 
The Magic Chef Company of ‘St. 
Louis also found out how diversifi- 
cation can compound your troubles. 
Only two years ago this fifty-four 
year old gas stove Com pany as as 
(Continuca on ‘page 61) ez 
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THE CHICAGO STORY is a documentary volume 
covering Chicago’s fabulous growth from 1904 to 
1954. In more than 50 articles and some 200 illus- 
trations, it tells Chicago’s success story . . . its great 
industrial, commercial and financial achievements 

. its wonders in transportation, science, medicine 
and research . . . its educational facilities . . . recre- 
ational advantages . . . religious leadership. 


MANY COMPANIES are distributing copies of 
THE CHICAGO STORY to business associates, 
customers, employees . . . as a valuable reference 
source, and as an effective promotional medium for 
Chicago. 


THE CHICAGO STORY is available to you for 
the same purposes. Copies bound in attractive plas- 
tic-laminated covers may be purchased at the fol- 
lowing prices: 


I-through. 10 copies. ...70;,2ene $2.75 each 
Tt throughs30 copiesmincc: ara eat 2.40 each % 
31 through 60 copies... sss rene 2.10 each 
G1-through 100-copies%.< piace en 1.80 each 
Ovet’ 100"copies ii/.i.:3,-- cree geet 1.50each 
Advertisers—any numbet..............0. 1.50 each aa 
. 
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Pe . 
ears Mad! 


PLACE YOUR 
7 ORDERS TODAY 


Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry ae 
1 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, Illinois F 


WHILE THE Here’s my order for a SS ee eS copies of THE CHICAGO ie 
TS! =: STORY. a 
SUPPLY LAS 1] Our check for $____________ is attached, og 
‘(J Please bill me. 7 a 
| Name _——_____-____________ nats eS 
: | Company, es o Fee 
J 


Address 
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Outstanding Architecture and Building) 
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Bertram Weber, 
watches as George H. Dovenmuehle gives certificate to 
Richard E. Schmidt, Chicago’s oldest practicing architect 


Four hundred fifty persons attended the first Civic Pride 
Luncheon in the Terrace Casino of the Morrison Hotel 


Chicago's Accomplishments Belie Civic Hypochondria 


By GEORGE H. DOVENMUEHLE 


E CHICAGOANS have long 

WW sniiered from a peculiar and 
rather rare type of civic hypo- 
chondria, a chronic delight in tell- 
ing ourselves and the world of our 
many ills, some real, some imaginary. 
I’m not sure that this has been 
altogether bad. In our hyper-critical 
self-analysis, as a city, we have been 
led to initiate programs of curative 
action that have produced some 


tackling these problems of our times, 
that beset every large city in our na- 
tion, we in Chicago have been 
prompted to effect solutions to these 
problems of growing pains — solu- 
tions in the areas of traffic and park- 
ing, in slum clearance and neigh- 
borhood conservation, in balanced 
and orderly industrial expansion, in 
municipal government efficiencies — 
which have attracted the attention 
of other communities facing these 


common problems, throughout our 
nation. 

In our sprawling city of over 200 
square miles and a metropolitan- 
area population of over 6 million, 
it is easy to lose sight of the indi- 
vidual achievements which cumula- 
tively, gradually, build a greater city 
—a city that is growing in step with 
the times. 

The Chicago Association of Com- 


(Continued on page 49) 


rather remarkable improvements. In 


member of the AIA awards committee, | 


Architects Active in Overall Community Progress 


By A. 8S. ALSCHULER, Jr. z 


to keep Chicago’s commerce and in- 
dustry functioning well and looking | 
beautiful. With these awards we are 
honoring the respective teams con- 
sisting of the architects and artists’ 
who are the designers, the buildings. 
which are the product, the contrac- 
tors and craftsmen, who are the 
manufacturers, and the owners, wh 
are the buyers, just as in most con 


lakes, rivers and topography, but its 
buildings and other construction — 
street layout, neighborhood, commu- 
nity, city and even regional planning. 
Just as famous Chicago architect 
Daniel Burnham, many years ago 
helped plan Chicago, today a large 
number of our architects — many of 
whom are world renowned — are not 
only designing wonderful buildings 
but are taking a most active part in 
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Work Honored at First Civic Pride Program 


64 architects, building craftsmen, owners and artists receive awards 


OUTSTANDING architectural 
contributions to the growth 
and improvement of Chicago 
luring the last five years were hon- 
wed on April 12 at the city’s first 
Jivic Pride Luncheon sponsored 
jointly by the Chicago Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects 
ind the Chicago Association of 
Jommerce and Industry. 

At the special luncheon 64 archi- 
«ects, contractors, building crafts- 
mien, artists and building owners 
avere presented with awards in rec- 
ognition of superior design and 
construction of buildings. 

Certificates were presented to ar- 
chitects and contractors for public 
buildings and monuments and for 
yuildings in institutional, commer- 
cial, industrial, residential and mis- 
cellaneous categories. Bronze 
plaques were given to owners of 


Holman D. Pettibone 


S HOUSING Administrator I 
am going to discuss the Hous- 
ing Act of 1954 and the Eisen- 
\ower philosophy behind the pro- 

grams provided for in this act. Then 

am going to relate it a bit to Chi- 
CA ee oe em 


city. 
Housing Act of 1954 is not 
of one 


Leo J. Sheridan 


buildings designated for honor 
awards. 
Other Citations were made for 


creative work in the fine arts in con- 
junction with architecture of a com- 
pleted building and for superior 
craftsmanship in the building 
trades. 

Pictures of each of the winning 
buildings and examples of the work 
of the winning artists, sculptors, and 
craftsmen are presented in this spe- 
cial section of Commerce. Included 
also are the highlights of the lunch- 
eon program and pictures of the 
committee that made the winning 
selections. 

Albert M. Cole, administrator of 
the Federal Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency in Washington, D. C., 
was the principal luncheon speaker. 
His address is reproduced beginning 
on this page. On the adjoining page 


da 


Howard Raftery 


By ALBERT M. COLE <a 


person. It is not the result of people 
secreting themselves in the ivory 
towers of Washington and then 
rearing back and passing resolutions 
and deciding that “this is about it 
for the people.” No, as a matter of 
fact, the Housing Act of 1954 is the 
cumulative result of the thinking of 
people all over the United States, 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Spencer B. Cone 


are the introductory remarks of 
George H. Dovenmuehle, president 
of Dovenmuehle, Inc., and chair- 
man of the Urban Renewal Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce and Industry; and A. 
S. Alschuler, Jr., of Friedman, Al- 
schuler and Sincere and president of 
the Chicago Chapter, American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

Entries in the contest were limited 
to structures completed within the 
last five years and located within a 
50 mile radius of Chicago. 

The awards jury consisted of Leo 
J. Sheridan, chairman of L. J. Sheri- 
dan and Company; Holman D. Pet- 
tibone, chairman of Chicago Title 
and Trust Company; Howard L. 
Cheney, fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Architects; Spencer B. Cone 
of Cone and Dornbusch; and How- 
ard Raftery of Frazier and Raftery. 


Members of the Award Jury 


Howard L. Cheney 


Design For Better Urban Living 
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Chicago Designs Become World Standard 


HICAGO’S hurried millions 
(= have only to lift their eyes 

and look about them to see a 
city of structures acclaimed as one 
of the great architectural wonders 
of the world. For 118 years Chica- 
go’s building genius, in tackling its 
peculiar problems of growth, soil, 
the Great Fire and explosive busi- 
ness expansion has evolved solutions 
which directly stimulated and en- 
riched the architecture of modern, 
civilized man. 

“Throughout her history, the 
most generous of the cities in her 
gifts to architecture,” wrote ‘Thomas 
E. Tallmadge, Chicago’s own archi- 
tectural historian, when he devoted 
his last book to the city he loved and 
the great builders he knew as friends 
and colleagues. “The largest concen- 
tvation of first-rate commercial ar- 
chitecture 
Gane Gondit. an. thes_more “recent 
“The Rise of the Skyscraper.” 

a “Chicago” has become a generic 
term in schools of architecture and 
engineering, where classes study 
Chicago construction, the Chicago 
window, Chicago caissons, the Chi- 
cago style, and a host of other de- 
velopments born of the city’s inge- 

“4 nuity. 


First Invention 


Chicago’s first important building 
invention, mothered by its rapid 
settlement and fathered by the dis- 
covery of cut nails, helped house the 
rapidly growing American popula- 
tion as it spread out over the Amer- 
ican continent.. This was “balloon 
framing,” the cheap and easy meth- 
od of erecting a light wooden cage 
_ which then could be sheathed as de- 
_ sired. Developed in 1837 by an early 
Chicago settler, George Washington 
Snow, the method could be taught 
ey to green a ie erected 


4 
a: 
e 


flatly grew out of the city’ S cies 
enous characteristics, in this case 


in the world,” declares 


By JUNE BLYTHE 


its physical location and booming 
population. 

With newcomers pouring into the 
lakeport doorstep to the new north- 
west, speed was the first considera- 
tion in building. Wood, fast in use 
and close at hand, formed all of Chi- 
cago’s earliest structures. 

Chicago’s site on the eastern edge 
of a_ level plain, with the expanse 
of Lake Michigan forever urging the 
prevailing winds to greater speeds, 
made fires in the largely wooden 
city both frequent and disastrous. 
As early as 1855, the builders of the 
United States Post-Office and Cus- 
toms Building made every attempt 
to construct a fireproof structure. 
Lemont stone backed with brick 
composed the walls of the three 
stories and basement. Cast iron col- 


umns and girders supported the - 


floors. Iron shutters protected the 
windows and a special vault of 
three-inch boiler plate, walled up 
with brick, was designed to protect 
the building’s federal funds. 


The fate of this “fireproof” post- 
office epitomizes the tremendous 
losses in the Great Chicago Fire of 
1871. Fire temperatures reached 
more than 3,000° F., well above the 
melting point for cast iron. The 
post-office’s proud iron columns soon 
collapsed, followed by the girders 
and the heavy vault resting upon 
them. The entire building interior 
fell into the basement, splitting off 
a corner of the tumbling vault and 
exposing its $1.5 million to the 
flames. 

In New York on a business trip at 
the time was George H. Johnson, 
the partner of Chicago’s first archi- 
tect, John M. Van Osdel. Johnson 
hurried back to Chicago, and from 
what he learned as he poked about 
the smoking rubble of “fireproof” 
stone, brick and iron, devised the 
first effective fireproofing — hollow 
tile of hard-burned fire clay, which 


could be molded in any desired | 


shape to protect metal construction 
members. 


A year later Johnson watched 


construction start with his hollow 
tile on the first truly fireproof build- — 
ing in the modern world, the Ken- : 
dall, later named the Equitable~ 
Building, at the southwest corner of 
Dearborn and Washington streets. — 
The consequences of the Fire and 
the invention in Chicago of the first — 
practical elevator combined to make 
the next few decades a golden age 
for Chicago architecture. First, of 
course, came the re-building pro- 
gram. The city’s leading families 
came to the fore, demonstrating 
their confidence in the future. For 
example, Cyrus McCormick financed 
six buildings at a cost of over $500,- 
000; the Drake family put up five 
stories at Wabash and Washington 
Streets at a cost of $150,000; the 
Couch family constructed three 
buildings totaling $150,000. 


Elevator Arrives 


The year before the Fire, C. W. 
Baldwin had installed his first hy- 
draulic elevator in the Burley and— 
Company store building on West 
Lake Street. Building heights pre- 
viously had been limited by the 
strength or patience of their tenants 
to five or six-story walk-ups, and 
most were only three or four stories 
high. But in the years following the 
Fire, Chicago business and industry 
boomed. At the same time, property _ 
values soared, especially in the cen- 
tral business district. To meet the 
needs of business for more office - 
space in the face of rocketing real 
estate prices, the architect could got 
in only one direction, up. aa 

First, however, those ambitious 


the cloud had, Site literally, ES 
pull their feet out of Chicago’s aay. : 

Load-bearing walls, : 
sional modifications, were ae on 


4,000 etna to the square f 
Frederick Baumann, a local < d 
tect, formulated the first found: 
system > adequate to con 
handicap — his isolated f 
piers. In 1880, Danks E 


Sawyer Biscuit Company, North Avenue and 25th Avenue, Melrose Park 


1955 HONOR AWARDS AND CITATIONS 
For Industrial Buildings 


* Honor Award 


SAWYER BISCUIT COMPANY 


Citation: This large industrial plant is a good example of highly efficient 
planning with completely coordinated elements to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular manutacturer. With this efficiency, the architects have combined a re- 
freshing exterior design combining in color and disposition an excellent choice 
of materials. Owner: United Biscuit Company of America; Architect: Skidmore, 
Owings & Merrill; Contractor: George A. Fuller Company. 


Sawyer Biscuit Company 


0 8 Ie eee ae 


Citations of Merit 


Jewel Tea Company, 1955 W. North Avenue, Melrose Park 


JEWEL TEA COMPANY 


clean design which is interesting in its 
departure from the usual conventional 
industrial types. The architects have 
made good use of appropriate building 
materials introducing effective color 
combinations. Owner: Jewel Tea Com- 
pany; Architect: A. Epstein & Sons, Inc.; 
Contractor: A. L. Jackson Company. 


Citation: This structure is cited as a : 
| 


Jewel Tea Company 


Commonwealth Edison Company, 4300 S. Ridgeland, Stickney 


4, 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON — 
COMPANY : 


Citation: A large, specialized 
industrial enterprise and a fine 
example of a comprehensive en- 
gineering project in which the 
architects have intelligently and 
skillfully produced a successful 
and pleasing structure. Owner: 
Commonwealth Edison. Com- 
pany; Architect: Naess and Mur- 
phy; Contractor: John Griffiths 
and Son Construction Company. — 
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hell and Anderson, Inc., 5425 N. Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 


CHELL AND ANDERSON, INC. 


Citation: An outstanding example of a build- 
ing contractor’s offices, sheds and yards, com- 
pacted into a group of structures that enhance 
the beauty, rather than detract from the sur- 
rounding neighborhood. Owner: Chell and An- 
derson, Inc.; Architect: Perkins and Will; Con- 
tractors: Chell and Anderson, Inc. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Citation: A_ straightforward, 
fairly conventional but pleasing 
expression of a factory facade; 
the building has been efficiently” 
and economically planned. 
Owner: Universal Oil Products 
Company; Architect: Olsen and 
Urbain; Contractor: Henry 
Ericsson Company. 


Armour Research Laboratories, Bradley 


ARMOUR RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


Citation: A well studied, efficiently planned, 
large laboratory layout involving specialized 
planning techniques. The building is of out- 
standing design in contemporary architecture. 
Owner: Armour and Company; Architect: Hola- 
bird and Root and Burgee; Contractor: George 
A. Fuller Company. 


Universal Oil Products Company, Desplaines 


The Formfit Company, 5150 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


THE FORMFIT COMPANY 


Citation: This is excellent ex- 
ample of a small, compact, in-_ 
dustrial plant that combines ef- 
ficiency in planning with a 
pleasing exterior of contempo- 
rary architecture. Owner: The 
Formfit Company, Inc.; Archi- 
tect: Friedman, Alschuler & 
Sincere; Contractor: B-W Con- 
struction Company, Inc. 


MERCE | 
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Directors’ Room—Material Service Corporation, Chicago - Architects: Friedman, Alschuler and Sincere, Chicago - General Contractor: Gerhardt F. Meyne, Chicago 


for Woodwork of Distinction...a Distinguished Award 


apr 


The Certificate of Award for the outstanding architectural Architects of two generations have liked Woodwork Cor- * 
° woodwork and cabinetwork produced in the Chicago area poration’s three-point policy . . . to adhere precisely to the : 
through the past five years has been awarded by the Chicago architect's plan . . . to take full responsibility for construction, — 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects to Woodwork finish and installation . . . and to complete the work on schedule. ~ 
Corporation of America. The Directors’ Room of Material Attesting the effectiveness of this policy is a long and impressive 
Service Corporation, shown above, is one of many distin- list of distinguished clubs, stores, hotels, dining rooms, office — 
_ guished wood interiors which figured in the A.I.A. Award. suites and churches noted for their beautiful wood interiors. 


MO Your inquiry regarding a complete wood | interior, or a single 
< aa cabinet will receive prompt attention. : 
i > 
OTHER INFORMATION, SEND YOUR ‘~ WOODWORK CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS TO fie ¢ 1432 WEST TWENTY-FIRST STREET, CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
x « Serving Architects, Designers and Contractors For Nearly Half a Century 
lies) Ty 4 2 Ne ; 


illage Market, La Grange 


For Commercial Buildings 


« Honor Award 


VILLAGE MARKET 


Citation: An excellent example of 
a well planned Shopping Center and 
most appropriate to a suburban com- 
munity. There is outstanding merit 
in the design and the grouping of 
buildings. Owner: Charles E. Joern; 
Architect: Mittelbusher and ‘Tour- 
telot; Contractor: William Joern & 
Sons. 


Village Market 


Citation of Merit 


vergreen Shopping Plaza, 95th and Western Avenue, Chicago 


EVERGREEN SHOPPING PLAZA 


Citation: This is a huge, efficiently 
planned project in which many inter- 
esting innovations are introduced. It 
is well located and designed to meet 
the shopping needs of a wide terri- 
tory. Owner: The Evergreen Shop- 
ping Plaza of Delaware, Inc.; Archi- 
tect: Howard T. Fisher and Associates; 
Associate Architects: Holabird and 
Root and Burgee; Contractor: George 
A. Fuller Company. 


| COMMERCE! 
30 c. 


For Public Buildings and Monuments 


National 
Landscaping Co. 


Landscapers 


for 


Sawyer Biscuit Co. 
factory 


an HONOR AWARD 
WINNER 


3952 W. Addison St. 
IRving 8-4817 


Alexander Hamilton Monument, Lincoln Park, Chicago 


Citation of Merit 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON MONUMENT 


_ ENGINEERED YEAR ‘ROUND 


FOR Citation: A distinguished ar- 


COMFORT chitectural conception. Appro- 
PROCESS priately located and in good 


scale, the polished black granite 
HUMIDITY CONTROL shaft makes a_ striking back- 
STEAM & HOT WATER HEATING ground for the gold statue. Own- 


er: Chicago Park District; Ar- 
FOR FREE ESTIMATES CALL chitect: Marx Flint & Schonne; 
FRanklin 2-1942 Contractor: R. C. Wieboldt and 


Company. 
REFRIGERATION SYSTEMS, INC. 


646 W. WASHINGTON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
MEMBER 


REFRIGERATION & AIR COND. 
CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION 


SAWYER BISCUIT COMPANY PLANT 


HONOR AWARD 


SAWYER BISCUIT COMPANY PLANT 
MELROSE PARK 
ARCHITECTS: SKIDMORE, OWINGS & MERRILL 


CITATION OF MERIT 


EVERGREEN PARK SHOPPING PLAZA 
CHICAGO 


ARCHITECTS: HOLABIRD & ROOT & BURGEE AND 
HOWARD T. FISHER AND ASSOCIATES 


CITATION OF MERIT 


ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL CENTER 
KANKAKEE 
ARCHITECTS: HOLABIRD & ROOT & BURGEE 


EVERGREEN PARK SHOPPING PLAZA 


THE GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
is proud of its continuing role in building a greater 


Chicago. It is with a feeling of real accomplishment 
that buildings constructed by our Company have 
received three awards from the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce and Industry and the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects for 
excellence in building—an honor which we are 


privileged to share with the architects. 


Telling the Story of America 
Through Better Buildings 


————— 
GEORGE A. FULLER 


111 West Washington Street COMPANY 
Chicago 2, Hlinois BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


ARMOUR PHARMACEUTICAL CENTER 


COMMERCE. 


TURNER 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1902 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 3 


NEW YORK 

BOSTON 
CINCINNATI 
PHILADELPHIA | 
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‘or Institutional 


Buildings 


&« Honor Award 


St. Patrick’s High School, Belmont and Austin Avenue, Chicago 


SAINT PATRICK’S 
Citation: This school has an efficient, well organized plan which meets 
HIGH SCHOOL program requirements. The building combines beauty and utility. It is 
a welcome contrast to the frequently prevalent factory type of school. 
Architect: Belli and Belli; Contractor: J. W. Snyder Company. 


SAINT‘ CLETUS CHURCH, SCHOOL, CONVEN# 


Citation of Merit 


Citation: In its use of mate- 
rials and form, it is a refreshing 
expression and a contrast to the 
more stereotyped architecture 
commonly seen in this field. Ar- 
chitect: Thomas E. Cooke; Con- 
tractor: Henry Bros. Company. 


aint Cletus, La Grange 


Jur Lady of Charity, Cicero 


e a 


Citation: A meritorious de- 
sign in contemporary architec- 
ture. The various elements are 
well planned and grouped; the 
exterior has good scale and the 
architects have combined effec- 
tively their building materials. 
Architect: Naess & Murphy; ~ 

_ Contractor: William R. Goss 
Company. 
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HERLIHY MID-CONTINENT 
COMPANY | 


ENGINEERS - CONSTRUCTORS 


FIELD BUILDING — _ RANDOLPH 6-7330 as 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION RESEARCH 
HOSPITAL 


Citation: This hospital has a plan well adapt- 
ed to the site and plan elements are expertly 
handled in fulfilling the specialized hospital re- 
quirements of the Veterans Administration Pro- 
gram. Owner: Veterans Administration; Archi- 
tect: Schmidt, Garden & Erikson: Contractor: 
O’Neil-Kenny Construction Compaiy. 


/eterans Administration Research Hospital Lobby 


i|| 
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aes 


Veterans Administration Research Hospital 
333 East Huron Street, Chicago 


* Honor Award 


Since 1920 
ASBESTOS & MAGNESIA MATERIALS CO. 


INSULATION 


Approved Contractors and Distributors for Johns-Manville 


Hot and Cold Thermal Insulation from 160° C. Below Zero to 3000° F., Refractories, 


Mechanical Packings, Insulating Refractory Brick, Sprayed-On Asbestos Fibre Insulation 2 
and Steel Fire Proofing. Our Engineers Will Gladly Furnish Specifications and Quota- : 
tions on Applied Basis or for Furnishing Materials. 2 
Diversey 8-4554 — 4562 Ss 

2614-2622 North Clybourn Avenue .. 


Chicago 14 


Downstate Office: 
2218 East Logan St., Decatur, Ill., Phone 8-3435 


ornate 
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Complete facilities for 


FABRICATING 


and 


ERECTING 


Anything in Structural Steel 
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plants in Chicago, IIlinois; 


Hammond, Indiana; Clinton, lowa 


RIPPEL ARCHITECTURAL METALS, Inc. 


1525 North Kilpatrick Avenue 
Chicago 51, Illinois 
SPaulding 2-0600 


Fabricators of Ornamental Iron, Bronze, 


Aluminum and Stainless Steel. 
Anodizing by Alumilite Process. 


or Residential Buildings 


* Honor Award 


for 
Multiple Dwelling 


Lake Meadows Apartments, 555 E. 33rd Place, Chicago 


LAKE MEADOWS APARTMENTS 


Citation: This project transforms an area once blighted by congested tene- 
ments. While this type of open-land planning is not new, here it is done with 
the look of experience. There is an elegance about these buildings that should 
give pride to the occupants both in their new address and in maintaining their 
premises. Owner: New York Life Insurance Company; Architect: Skidmore, Ow- 


ings & Merrill; Contractor: Turner Construction Company: 


Citations of Merit 


Citation: Not tor specific residences, but for the high order of excellence of 
design evidenced in the exhibits of residential work to Schweikher and Elting, ( 
architects; and Ralph D. Huszagh, architect, and John Demuth, associate. 


The Winston Elting residence in Lib- The residence of Mr. E. iB Horsch in 
ertyville, Illinois, is an example of the Winnetka, Illinois, is representative of 3 
work of the architects Schweikher and the work done by Ralph D. Huszagh, 
Elting. architect and John Demuth, associate. J 


W. Elting Residence, Libertyville E. A. Horsch Residence, Winnetka 
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Miscellaneous Group 


ag Honor 
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AMERICAN BAR CENTER 


Beck 


American Bar Center, 1155 E. 60th Street, Chicago 


Citation: This building has richness, excellent scale, and a dis- 
criminating choice of materials both on the exterior and through- 
out the interior. It is of monumental character, carefully planned 
and eminently suited to its purpose and environment. Owner: 
American Bar Foundation; Architect: Holabird and Root and 
Burgee; Contractor: Turner Construction Company. 


INSULATION 


Pipe Covering — Hot and Cold 


L. JACKSON COMPANY 
BUILDERS 


Corkboard — Roofing 


@ 
Over a quarter century of 


continuous service in the 
building industry 


“RELIABLE” STEAM BAKED 
CORKBOARD 


For Cold Storage Insulation 


a 
1 
J 
b 


Luse- Stevenson 
Company 


CONTRACTORS & DISTRIBUTORS J 
873 W. BLACKHAWK ST. CHGO. 229 


MOhawk 4-3900 


_ | 300 W. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Telephone: CEntral 6-3950 


MAY, 1955 


Ravinia Park Pavilion, Highland Park 


RAVINIA PARK PAVILION 


Citation: A most meritorious 
example of an outdoor shelter 
for music. A maximum seating 
capacity, stage, and accessories 
have been accomplished. Own- 
er: Ravinia Festival Association; 
Architect: Holabird and Root 
and Burgee; Contractor: Herli- 
hy Mid-Continent Company. 


The 
LAKE MEADOWS 
APARTMENTS, 
too, are using 
PAGE FENCE 


e 
@ Page Chain Link Fence 
@ Iron Fence 


@ Keystone Farm and Lawn 
Fence 


@ Rustic Wood Fence 


@ COMPLETE ERECTION 
SERVICE 


Chicago Fence 
-& Equipment Co. 


4400 W. Addison St. 
Kildare 5-1000 


The Commons Building, 33rd and Federal, Chicago 


Citations 


of 
Merit 


Midwest Inter-library Center, 58th and 


Cottage Grove, Chicago 


MIDWEST INTER-LIBRARY 
CENTER 


Citation: This is a unique 
structure in that it comprises a 
large storage library for 15 par- 
ticipating midwest universities. 
Owner: Midwest Inter - Library 
Center; Architect: Shaw, Metz 
and Dolio; Contractor: Sumner 
Sollitt Company. 
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THE COMMONS BUILDING 


Citation: The building is a 
direct and functional solution 
carefully proportioned and de- 
tailed to produce an effective 
combination of steel, glass, and 
masonry. Owner: Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology; Architect: oF 
Ludwig Mies van der Rohe; Ar- 
chitect: Friedman, Alschuler & 
Sinceze; Contractor: Erik A. 
Borz Company. 


Eugene A. 
de St. Aubin & Bro. 
Inc. 


Nurserymen and 


Landscape Architects 


We are proud to have been 
chosen as landscapers for 
The Village Market, 
LaGrange 


Addison, III. 
Phone 
TErrace 4-2200 


Mill Road 
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ithas been said that— 


“True beauty is the reflection 
of honest purpose 


If UNARCO products have contributed to the 
beautiful Jewel Tea Company offices at Melrose 
Park, it is because of their utility and their effec- 
tive design—in turn, an outgrowth of the em- 
phasis on basic function. 


UNARCO convectors, wall fin and unit heaters, 
distributed in the Chicago area by Heating & 
Cooling Products, 1630 S. Michigan Ave., were 
installed inthe Jewel Tea Office Building (citation 
of merit) by Hanley & Company, also of Chicago. 


UNION ASBESTOS & RUBBER COMPANY « 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


HEATING AND COOLING DIVISION 


ROBERT R. ANDERSON CO. 


Contractors and Engineers 


Established 1907 


Evergreen Park Shopping Plaza 


Work performed: 
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- 4550 West Patterson Ave. 


(a) Paving of Parking Lots and Adjacent Streets 
(b) Sewers, both Sanitary and Storm 

(c) Retaining Walls Surrounding Property 

(d) Storm Water Retention Basin 


Sawyer Biscuit Company Factory 


(a) Paving of Parking Lots and Roads 
(b) Paving Railroad Slip 


| SPring 7-9800 | 
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MAY, 


1955 


Mural Painting by Margrette Dornbush in 


Bolling’s Restaurant, 111 West Washington Street, Chicago 


Outstanding Creative Work Awards In the Fine Arts 


ANDERSON 
nd 


a 
LITWACK 


COMPANY 


Ventilating 
Contractors 


for 


AMERICAN 
BAR CENTER 


| 516 S. Laflin St. 
CHesapeake 3-5373 


A 
Citation 
of 
Merit 


For 
MURAL PAINTING 


MARGRETTE DORNBUSH 


Citation: In recogni- 
tion -of “3 perLor 
accomplishment in con- 
junction with the archi- 
tecture of completed 
buildings. 


HATFIELD 
ELECTRIC COMPANY, Inc. 


Electrical Contractors 


Chicago — Indianapolis 
Louisville — South Bend 
Marquette — Anderson 


Specializing in 
Industrial Light 


and Power Installations 


throughout the 


Midwest 


605 W. Washington Blvd. | 


CEntral 6-6723 


Thirty-two foot long relief mural in wood by Horn 
in the library of the Blythe Park School, 
Riverside, Illinois 


Architects of School: Perkins & Will 


William Joern & Sons 


Builders — Developers 


The Village Market 


Homestead Garden Apartments 


eS _ 360 Sherwood Court FLeetwood 2-3650 


La Grange Park, Illinois 
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SCULPTURE 


A 
Citation 
of 
Merit 


MILTON HORN 


Citation: In recogni- 
tion "of. Sipperi oF 
accomplishment in con- 
junction with the archi- 
tecture of completed 
buildings. 


Sculptured Holy Ark 
in the South Shore 
Temple, 72nd Street at 
Jeffry, Chicago. 

Done in Mahogany, 
by Horn, the work is 15 
feet high and 12 feet 
wide. \ 

Architects of Temple: 
Friedman, Alschuler & 
Sincere. . 
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SCULPTURE 


A 
Citation 
of 
Merit 


EGAN WEINER 


Citation: In recogni- 
tion of superior 
accomplishment in con- 
junction with the archi- 
tecture of completed 
buildings. 


The Prodigal Son 
In Bronze 
By Weiner for 
Salem Lutheran Church 
74th and Calumet 
Chicago 


BROTHERHOOD 


In Front of Meat Cutter’s Union Building 
2800 N. Sheridan Road, Chicago 


Done in Bronze by Weiner 
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.-- motors fail without warning, 


call HYRE 


Help is on the way—right now—when you call Hyre! 


But why wait for trouble when Hyre’s Electrical In- — 


spection Service provides regular checkups which pre- 
vent electrical breakdowns. Get the facts today — phone us. 


@ MOTORS e GENERATORS @ CONTROLS @ REPAIRS © ENGINEERING @ 
CONSTRUCTION @ INSTALLATION ¢ MAINTENANCE 


HYRE vecrnic COMPANY 


2320 W. Ogden Blvd. « CHesapeake 3-6100 
Industrial e Commercial Light and Power 
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Honor Awards For Superior Craftsmanship | 


Presented For General Excellence | 


For Woodwork — WOODWORK CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Re 


Chapel-in-the-Sky, Methodist ‘Temple, 77 W. Office of Colonel Henry Crown, Chairman, 


Washington Boulevard, Chicago. Woodwork Material Service Corporation, 300 W. Washing- 
done by Woodwork Corporation. Designer: ton Boulevard. Woodwork done by Woodwork 
Frank J. McCormick. Corporation. Architect: Friedman, Alschuler and 


Sincere; Contractor: Gerhardt F. Meyne. 


METAL WI ND OW W aterproofing 


MAINTENANCE Dampproofing 
IN BIG BUILDINGS - Stainproofing — 


OUR SPECIALTY! for 


American Bar Center 


We specialize in solving metal window problems, with ex- shan 
perience that dates back to 1920. We know that 95% of Sawyer Biscuit Factory 


existing windows can be repaired economically — without Evergreen Park Plaza 


replacement. 


Steel Sash Service, Inc. has installed, maintained and re- 
paired metal windows on hundreds of America’s largest office by 
buildings and plants. 


STEEL SASH SERVICE, INC. Silene 


Waterproofing Co. | 
2141 Lawrence Avenue 4 


Chicago 25. 9557 S. Hamilton 
Phone UPtown 8-7500 
PITTSBURGH e KANSAS CITY Pe OR sey 
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he Building Trades Allied To Architecture 
ork, Not For Any Specific Building 


For Woodwork — HARTMANN-SANDERS COMPANY 


Walnut panelling and pulpit of St. Tarcissus Redwood and pine exterior of Aetna Insur- 


Church, 6040 Ardmore Avenue, done by Hart- ance Company, 300 S. Northwest Highway, Park 
mann-Sanders. Architect: Pirola & Erbach; Con- Ridge, done by Hartmann-Sanders. Architect: 
tractor: L. J. Graf Construction Company. Victor L. Charn; Contractor: Ragnar Benson. 


ALE TYPES OF 
INDUSTRIAL LIGHT 
and POWER WIRING 


. 


B-W CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


JOSEPH H. BEUTTAS, Pres. 
PAUL H. BEUTTAS, Vice Pres. 


Established 1 91 2 


— GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Electrical Contractors 
and Engineers for 


Armour Research for the 


FORMFIT BUILDING 


among many other industrial buildings 


Laboratory, Bradley, Ill. 


Kinsman & Golk 


9045 S. Western 
Hilltop 5-7122 


39 South La Salle St. 


STate 2-8433 


 . 
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% Honor Award for Superior — 


HAGERSTROM METALCRAFT STUDIO 


Altar railing of handwrought 
iron with inlaid brass in the 
First Methodist Church, Evans- 
ton, done by Hagerstrom. Archi- 
tect: Thomas Tallmadge. 


Fountain in the Hall of Science at the Chicago 
World’s Fair of 1933 done in cast aluminum by Ha- 
gerstrom. Designer: Mrs. George Woodruff. 


BUTLER STREET 
Foundry & lron Co. 


@ STRUCTURAL STEEL & 
Heating Ventilating MISCELLANEOUS 
ORNAMENTAL GREY 


Air Conditioning Power Piping 
IRON CASTINGS 


Elevators Elevator Repairs @ STOKERS 


4 a a ee \ We P's 0 Sk a4 +. 
eve es ae ae 4 er 


e M H t . 
Machine Work aintenance, Parts & Repairs 


PHONE 
WaAgner 4-2233 


HArrison 7-5448 3424 S. NORMAL 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


7 


v4 


Pei se s ee Fate Pree a tears 


546 W. Harrison St. Chicago 7 
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Craftsmanship In Architectural Metal Work 


RIPPEL ARCHITECTURAL METALS 


Alumilited aluminum elevator doors, frames Stainless steel entrance at Clark and Adams 


and entrance to office of Aluminum Company of Street of the Commonwealth Edison Company 
America, 520 N. Michigan, done by Rippel. done by Rippel. Architect: Naess and Murphy. 


Architect: Fugard Burt Wilkinson and Orth. 


McCue Marble Co. 


Marble Contractors 
for 
Award Winners 


HARTMANN-SANDERS (0. 


2187 ELSTON AVE. — TEL. BR. 8-2868 


© CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN BAR CENTER 
Manufacturers of: 


JEWEL TEA CO., INC. 


- Wood 7 Columns 


ST. PATRICK’S HIGH 
SCHOOL 


Architectural Woodwork 


Weldwood Movable Partitions 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS 


— er oa » «, wil 


25 E. Washington, Chicago 2 
STate 2-9368 


ba S 
| ne ee oust 
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* Honor Award For Terra Cotta Work 


AMERICAN TERRA COTTA CORPORATION 


Interior of St. Giles Minim School in Oak Park 
showing terra cotta work of American Terra Cotta. 


be 
> 
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View of St. Giles Minim 
School, Linden and Berkshire, 
Oak Park. Terra Cotta Work 
done by American Terra Cotta. 
Architect: Barry & Kay; Con- 
tractor: Henry Brothers. 


We're proud that 
HAMILTON GLASS CO. 


was chosen as glazing contractors 
for these major award winners 


AMERICAN BAR CENTER 

ARMOUR RESEARCH LABORATORY 
EVERGREEN PARK SHOPPING PLAZA 
JEWEL TEA CO. . 

LAKE MEADOWS APARTMENTS 
SAWYER BISCUIT CO. FACTORY 
VETERAN’S RESEARCH HOSPITAL 


| oh Seats oe a ie alana 
a f\ > 


Pe he ty te so y 


IF IT’S GLASS WE HAVE IT. 


HAMILTON GLASS CO. 


¥, 


~ 


| 2750 W. Grand Ave. EVerglade 4-1400 


ii 
j 
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se 
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Over 


400,000 sq. ft. 


of KALMAN sanitary cement 
floors installed in new plant 
for 


Honor Award Winner 


SAWYER BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


Kalman Floor 
Company 


111 W. Washington St. Chicago 2 
RAndolph 6-1345 
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Dovenmuehle 


(Continued from page 22) 


merce and Industry and the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects have long felt it ap- 
propriate that the business leaders 
of our community pause to give rec- 
ognition to the men whose vision 
and creative imagination have been 
translated into particularly notable 
contributions to Chicago’s new sky- 
line. Their greatest tribute, how- 
ever, will come from the admiration 
and civic pride these achievements 
generate throughout future decades, 
long after memories of today’s meet- 
ing have passed. 

In paying tribute to these achieve- 
ments, we are striving to inspire con- 
tinuing contributions to the dy- 
namic vitality and growth of a great 
city. 

It is a pleasure to join in paying 
tribute to the architects, the crafts- 
men, the builders and the owners 
who deserve this appreciation from 
the people of Chicago for their ef- 
forts in creating the new Chicago. 


Cole 


(Continued from page 23) 


business men, lenders, mortgage 
bankers, home builders, realtors, 
labor educators, public interest 
groups, public housing people, clear- 
ance and redevelopment officials. 
We found that the people of 
America were interested in housing. 
They were interested because they 
recognized that through the medium 
of housing and through the possibil- 
ity of assistance and encouragement 
on the part of the federal govern- 
ment, good living could be obtained 
in their neighborhood, their city, 
their community, and the upgrading 
of neighborhoods and communities 
all over the country could be ac- 
complished. 
As a result the basic philosophy 
behind the Housing Act of 1954 and 
our program is this: We _ believe 
‘that residing in Chicago and cities 
like it is the knowledge, the skill, 
the know-how and the desire to do 
the job and to make them _ better 
places in which to live. 
_ A little over a year ago, I held in 


“contr what I called a ‘‘shirtsleeve 


Linas 


conference.” In this “‘shirtsleeve 
“conference” I permitted anyone to 
ell me what he thought the govern- 
se ; 


F 


HEATING 
PLUMBING 
VENTILATING 


The ability of this organization to 
handle commercial projects in which 
the comfort of a great many people is 


involyed has been demonstrated in the 
following (among many) installations: 


Merchandise Mart 
One North La Salle Street 
State-Madison Building 
State-Lake Building 
Evergreen Plaza 
Veterans Administration Hospital 
Hotel Southmoor 


Hotel Chicagoan 


H. P. REGER 
& COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS 


1501 E. 72nd Place 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Chas. H. Anderson Floors, Inc. | 


CHICAGO 


Builders of 


Industrial and Gymnasium Floors 


PLaza 2-5700 


KANSAS CITY 


* 
50 
ment should or should not do to 
assist the communities to obtain 
better living conditions. 

Someone said, “Well, if you go to 


Chicago and ask anyone and every- 
one to give you his opinion, you'll 
probably have a riot.” We didn’t 
have a riot. We had a fine discus- 
sion, We had differences of opinion, 
but centered in all of the ideas was 
the one theory that housing meant 
good living; and if we had good liv- 
ing, it meant good business; and if 
we had good business, it meant good 


citizenship; and if we had good citi- 
zenship, it meant a great country. 
Centering on that one idea, then, 
we began to promote the theory that 
housing was not just the idea of 
building a house. Of course, archi- 
tects understand the need for good 
design; builders for excellent, sound 
construction; lenders for the 
need for money. Yet each has also 
found that he doesn’t just build a 
house or lend money upon it. Each 
contributes to the development of 


and 


Frank MILLER’S Sons 
Fireproofing Co. 


BRICK MASONRY 


CONSTRUCTION 


We are proud that our firm assisted in the 


construction of these outstanding buildings: 


American Bar Center 


Lake Meadows Apartments 


Sawyer Biscuit Co. 
(Div. of United Biscuit Co. of Am.) 


Research Bldg., Universal Oil Products Co. 


1801 No. Halsted Street 


Chicago 14, Illinois. 


We point with pride to 


Home Federal Sayings & Loan Assn. 
S. S. Kresge & Co. 

Ethicon Suture Co. 

Santa Fe Railroad 

Blackstone Hotel 

| Studebaker Corp. 

Three Sisters, Inc. 


2969 ARCHER AVENUE 
®@ CHICAGO 8, 


CHICAGO CONDITIONAIRE CO. 


Experienced Contractors for Air Conditioning & Heating Systems 


| | La Grange Park Shopping Village 


Armour Research Foundation of Ill. 


installations made for 


National Biscuit Co. 

Lake View Trust & Savings Bank 
Austin Co. 

W. T. Grant 

Rand-McNally Co. 

Swift & Co. 

Conrad Hilton Hotel 

Institute of Technology 


FRontier 6-5400 
ILLINOIS @ 
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a community and the neighborhood 
surrounding the house. 

That is the approach which we 
take in the Housing Act and in the 
Housing Agency today with respect 
to housing. We refuse to look at the 
building of a house as a completed 
job. It is a rounded job for the com- 
munity, itself, to approach. 

Of course, it is important that cer- 
tain aids and tools and _ facilities 
from Washington assist and help 
when that help is needed, but not 
unless the help is needed. 

Chicago has made much progress 
toward remodeling its urban plan- 
ning to fit the new concept of city 
growth. Yet Chicago also has to go 
farther and faster than many of our 
cities to breathe new life and energy 
into its future city. These are only 
the first steps that are necessary to 
modernize its physical layout. 


Downtown Suffering 


Downtown, which pumps the busi- 
ness lifeblood into hundreds of com- 
munities, is suffering from literal 
hardening of the arteries. Notwith-— 
standing admirable outdoor park- 
ing facilities just a short jump from 
the Loop, new underground park- 
ing facility, and a host of one-way — 
streets, the traffic problem still ap- 
parently rages as badly as it did a 
couple of years ago. 

_ Unless this problem is solved 
quickly and efficiently, the Loop | 
may become a real noose around — 
the throat of the world-famed_ busi- 4 
ness community, slowly but relent- — 
lessly stifling it by traffic conges- — 
tion. 4 

Chicago has in active work seven q 
redevelopment undertakings under ¥ 
the federal assistance program. One 
of them, Lake Meadows, is largely — 
realized, and stands as an example 
and challenge to the country of the ~ 
transformation that can be wrought | 
through the joint application of — 
federal, state, local, and private re-_ 
sources to a common problem. 

Chicago was the third community — 
— and the first of our great metro- © 
politan centers — to present an ac- ~ 
ceptable comprehensive workable 
program for community develop- 4 
ment and improvement under terms _ 
of the new Urban Renewal pro- 
gram. The Chicago program is sig- 
nificant not merely for what it pr 
jects in terms of physical improv 
ment and renewal. ce is significs 
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for the evidence it gives of the wide 
range of civic, business, and public 
interest and support for the redesign 
of the city and the redirection of 
community thinking. 

This represents the living force 
behind its program. This is the force 
that won Look Magazine’s All- 
American award for progress 
through intelligent citizen action. 

Chicago, in fact, has all the essen- 
tial elements of a community labora- 
tory to lead the nation in the ap- 
plied science of urban renewal. 

“But let me repeat my warning. 
What Chicago has done and is do- 
ing is only a beginning. The re- 
newal of urban areas does not mean 
merely the accomplishment of a 
number of projects showing how the 
job can be done to meet expanding 
and modern needs. It means apply- 
ing tested experience and all avail- 
able resources to the whole com- 
munity. 


Typical City 


In many important respects, Chi- 
cago is the typical American city. 
Unlike New York, which is unique, 
Chicago is largely a magnified ver- 


sion of the American urban com- | 


munity that sprang up and grew as 
our community expanded and de- 
veloped. 


On the one hand, it typifies the 
virility and power of our national 
energy. For more than half a cen- 
tury, it has planned and built with 
bold, almost unnatural resourceful- 
ness — with its reversible river, its 
reclaimed lake-front, its pioneering 
boulevard and park system, and its 
great commercial and industrial en- 
terprises. 

But it has also typified another 
side of our urban growth — the 
spread of slums and blight which 
have fallen like a deathly pall over 
great areas of the living city, as 
decay, obsolescence, and congestion 
have taken hold. 


Today Chicago is accelerating its 
efforts to eliminate and prevent this 
malignancy. This is evident in large- 
scale redevelopment undertakings, 
public housing achievements, and a 
progressive program to bring about 
sound, successful rehabilitation. It 
is evident in its public works, such 
s the great West Side throughway. 
And it is evident in the many varied 
examples of private endeavor, such 
is the Michael Reese and University 


of Chicago area redevelopments, the 
typical “back-of-the- yards” rehabili- 
tation program of private industry, 
and noteworthy private community 
developments, such as Park Forest 
and Riverdale. And it is evident in 
the energetic activity of citizens and 
private groups, from the neighbor- 
hood to the community level, to 
bring about civic improvement. 

Chicago has aiways pride fully 
called itself the “I Will” city. In 
the light of the “I Will” city’s cur- 
rent problems, one might well ask: 
“IT Will Do What?” 

First Chicago must ask itself a few 
questions: 

Is it a community of undertakers 
committed to embalming its ancient 
and withered sections? 


Does its planning simply protect 
outworn political municipalities? 

Does Chicago intend to preserve 
concentration camps designed for 
the containment of Negroes? 


Some people, proud of their pris- 
tine purity, point scornfully at the 
slum landlord, the politician, the 
bigot for an answer. But pointing 
to the mote in the other fellow’s eye 
does not get rid of the beam in your 


&Y DOOR € ENTRANCE CO. 
4880 W. ARMITAGE AVE 


ALUMINUM CRAFTSMEN 


John Griffiths and Son 
Construction Company 


Helping to Build 


a Greater Chicago 
Since 1873 


228 No. LaSalle St. 


BURKHART 
ELEVATOR CO. 


Elevator Repairs 


& 


Maintenance 


Work 


Rogers Park 4-5248 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


own. I suggest that the citizens of 
Chicago realize that everyone in the 
city is responsible for making slum 
ownership profitable. The political 
boss may be partly responsible, but 
in a democracy you control — or 
should control — the boss. It is citi- 
zens who create the moral and civic 
atmosphere for a community. 

The urban job cannot be done 
hy works alone. It can be done only 
by the awakened will and under- 
standing of the citizens and their 
leaders that the future of each rests 
with the future of all. Our ability 
to design a better city will be meas- 
ured by our understanding that the 
community is a single living organ- 
ism and exists for the benefit and 
service of all the people. We must 
recognize that no one has a vested 
right in the future of the commun- 
ity who is unwilling to live in the 
future and move with modern times. 

Chicago has learned much and it 
is doing much. It has more to learn 
and more to do. It has made a start 
—a big start. Now, all I can say is— 
keep going. 


MEHRING & HANSON COMPANY 


Heating - Refrigeration - Ventilating 


and Air-Conditioning Contractors 


We're proud to have been chosen as Sub-Con- 


tractors in the construction of the HONOR 
AWARD winning SAWYER BISCUIT FACTORY 


Mehring & Hanson Company 


162 N. Clinton St. 


DEarborn 2-5265 
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signed the first important building 
on this foundation principle, the 
six-story Borden Block at the north- 
west corner of Randolph and Dear- 
born Streets, the site now occupied 
by the Woods Building. 

Then, in 1882, came the Montauk 
Block, designed by Daniel H. Burn- 
ham and John Wellborn Root. 
These young innovators revolution- 
ized foundation construction with 
“floating foundations,” broad rafts 
of concrete reinforced with a grill- 
age of iron rails — a method which 
became the accepted form until sup- 
planted ten years later by another 
Chicago invention. 

The ingenious new foundations, 
however, were only the beginning of 
the Montauk’s portent for architec- 
ture. Here originated the “Commer- 
cial Style,” which many critics re- 
gard as the forerunner if not the 
fountainhead of modern architec- 
ture. Its ten-story height was as- 
tonishing at the time. 

Root, the philosopher of the part- 
nership, aimed in the Montauk at 
a new style expressive of both the 
building’s function and the rational, 
scientific goals of the late nineteenth 
century. He deliberately rejected 
the always popular revivals of archi- 
tectural styles borrowed from the 
other ages and other cultures. The 
Montauk emerged stripped of arti- 
fice, ten brick stories straightforward 
and functional, all alike above the 
second, visually separated by thin 
horizontal bands of terra cotta at 
window-sill level, and crowned by a 
simple cornice of brick and terra 
cotta of only slight projection. 

Two other engineering and struc- 
tural “firsts” belong to the historic 
Montauk, which stood at the north- 


west corner of Dearborn and Mon- — 


roe Streets until it was destroyed in 


1902. It was the first high fireproof 


building (the Kendall was six stor- 


ies); and it was the first building on — 
which construction proceeded unin- — 
_terrupted through the winter, under — 


a heated canvas tent. 


Speed continued to challenge chil 


cago’s builders during the ’eighties. 


The population more than trebled, 
from 298,977 in 1870 to 1,099,850 in e 
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Whole blocks of the new high of- 
fice buildings, which historian Tall- 
madge termed “elevator buildings,” 
rose like soldiers at attention along 
Chicago’s streets. The contractors 


added salt to their mortar, so that 
walls could rise in the coldest 
weather. Straw and tarpaulin were 


summoned to protect new concrete. 
The newly available electric light 
permitted temporary roofs over base- 
ment and foundation work, and a 
few years later, floodlights held back 
the night so construction could pro- 
ceed ‘round the clock. 

Then, in 1884, William Le Baron 
Jenney brought the clouds at last 
within man’s reach with the devel- 
opment of “skeleton” construction. 
He designed a frame of wrought 
iron columns and_ beams upon 
which, in effect, the exterior of the 
building hung like a curtain. The 
principles of his method for carrying 
the building's skin, or exterior, re- 
main in effect today. And although 
his Home Insurance Building at the 
northeast corner of La Salle and 
Adams streets was only ten stories 
high (two more were added later), 
it opened the route to the skies for 
the towering giants to be built the 
world over. 


Wind Bracing Devised 


Jenney also was the first to recog- 
nize the necessity for wind bracing 
when in 1890 he built the first six- 
teen-story building in the world, the 
Manhattan Building at 431 South 
Dearborn Street. The northern half 
of the Monadnock, which went up 
a year later, employed the first at- 
tempt at portal wind bracing, and 
knee bracing was first incorporated 
in the Isabella Building in 1892. 

To the Rand McNally Building, 
erected in 1889 on West Adams 
Street, goes the honor of the first 
use of steel columns, the Z-bar type 
invented by Charles Louis Strobel, 
Chicago engineer. Strobel also de- 
signed standard sections for I-beams 
and channels and the first wide- 
flanged beam sections. 

The final victory over treacherous 
soil, permitting such towering struc- 
tures to come later as the Civic 
Opera, One LaSalle, Board of 
rade, the Bankers Building, and 
now the Prudential Building, was 
on in 1894 in the Chicago Stock 
Exchange Building, known as 30 
South get poue Gen. William Sooy 
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IMPERIAL FLOORING & 


WATERPROOFING CO. 


® Waterproofing Engineers 
@ Cement Floor Finishing 


@ Contractors 


Our Forty Years’ Experience is Your 
Guarantee of Quality. The following 
Major Award winners relied on us 


THE AMERICAN BAR CENTER 
LAKE MEADOWS APARTMENTS 
VETERANS RESEARCH HOSPITAL 


230 West North Ave. 
Northlake, Illinois 


EStebrook 8-5942 
Fillmore 3-5941 


-ANNING-JOHNSON COMPANY 
Engineers - Contractors 


We are proud to have participated in the construction 


of the following award winning Chicago area projects: 


Evergreen Plaza Shopping Center 
La Grange Park Shopping Center 
Jewel Tea Company — Armour & Co. Labs. 


Ravinia Park Pavilion 


/ 


Acoustical Treatments 


Gypsum Roof Decks 
Movable Partitions 


1514 West Van Buren St. CHesapeake 3-7020 
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too, has ventilation by 
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Heating and Ventilating Co. 
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Smith, foundation consultant, sug- 
gested the idea, and architects Dank- 
mar Adler and Louis Sullivan car- 
ried it to completion. 

The building was designed to rest 
on timber piles driven 75 feet to 


| bedrock. However, the Chicago Her- 


ald immediately to the west feared 
that Smith’s pneumatic pile driver 
would damage its presses. The in- 
spired solution was to drill to bed- 
rock, insert watertight drums, and 
then fill them with concrete — the 
first “Chicago caissons,” or cylindri- 
cal concrete piers. 

The list of new design and con- 
struction ideas which have welled 
up from the Chicago pool of build- 
ers in the years since could continue 
at length. But three famous build- ~ 
ings command attention for other 
than revolutionary construction de- 
velopments — the Rookery, the Au- 
ditorium and the Monadnock, all of 
masonry or load-bearing construc- 
tion, and all still standing. 


Rookery Built In 1885 


Burnham and Root designed the 
Rookery, built in 1885 at 209 South 
La Salle Street. Here emerged the ~ 
modern office building plan, with its 
great interior court, glazed at the — 
third story, providing light for the — | 
interior as well as exterior offices. A 
partial use of iron framing facili- 
tated wide spacing of the granite 
columns, and, in consequence, the — 
large window areas, still attractive — 
to modern eyes. Offices were larger ; 
and corridors wider than in con- — 
temporary structures, and the beau- — 
ty of the Rookery’s style and orna- 
ment has withstood that sternest of 
all critics — time. 

The Auditorium, begun in 1887 
and requiring three years to com- — 
plete, secured the international rep- — 
utations of Adler and Sullivan and ~ 
proved an important factor in win- — 
ning the Columbian Exposition of _ 
1893 for Chicago. The Auditorium’s — 
exterior walls and the partitions di- — 
viding the theater from the hotel — 
and office sections were load-bearing | 
and built of brick, faced with gran- 
ite and limestone. 4 


Adler devised ingenious engineer-_ 
ing tricks to handle the settlement — 
of this block-long, ten-story gargan- _ 
tua and its monumental tower. Bu 
of greater interest to today’s builder: 2 
was his development of a laminated 

Sea 
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floor. The below-stage basement lay 
seven feet below Lake Michigan’s 


mean water level, so that it required | 


protection not only against moisture 
but also upward hydraulic pressure. 
Adler created a laminated floor of 


layers of concrete, asphalt and as- | 


phalt-saturated felt, weighted with 


additional concrete and rails to | 


counter the pressure. 


The Auditorium’s world-wide 
claim to fame, however, lay as much 
in its esthetic qualities and associa- 
tions as in its engineering feats. The 
theater's acoustics, designed by Adler 
after research abroad and experience 
in Chicago with the old Central 
Music Hall and_ the Exposition 
Building, have been acclaimed by 
artists and audiences as perfect. 
Forty years later, the Chicago Civic 
Opera House followed Adler’s acous- 
tical principles. 

The Monadnock, built in 1891 at 
53 West Jackson Boulevard, proved 
to be the last and greatest of the 
“elevator” buildings of masonry con- 
struction. The first Monadnock 
stretched its high, narrow slab half 
a block down Dearborn Street — an 
addition carrying it to Van Buren 
Street was built two years later. 
Tallmadge maintains that the 
Brooks Estate of Boston, which com- 
missioned the building, feared the 
new skeleton construction; to sup- 
port its sixteen stories, the Monad- 
nock’s walls are seven feet through 
at the ground story. Yet the design 
triumphed over this handicap. Burn- 
ham and Root flared the base and 
chamfered the corners to create the 
illusion of sloping walls, so that al- 
though the building imparts a sense 
of ageless strength and solidity, it 
nevertheless achieves a soaring grace. 


1893 Fair A Setback 


The Columbian Exposition of 
1893 proved a serious setback to the 
daring young architects of the “Chi- 
cago school” probing the future for 
an indigenous American architec- 
ture. Then, as now, many of the 
best. architectural talents felt that 
the beauties of the several classic, 
Gothic, or other traditional styles 
could not be surpassed. The Exposi- 
tion committee decided in favor of 
a variety of styles, and only Sulli- 
Boas Transportation Building car- 
ried the bold themes of the new 
school he represented. Sullivan raged 
the committee’s decision, and de- 
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clared it would exert on American 
architecture a retrogressive influence 
which would last for fifty years. 

Sullivan’s own practice never re- 
covered from the panic of 1893, 
when he and Adler dissolved their 
partnership. ‘The Carson, Pirie Scott 
and Company store at State and 
Madison streets, begun in 1899, 
stands as his last important monu- 
ment. From then until his death in 
1924, he received fewer and _ lesser 
commissions. Today, visitors to the 
Burnham Library of the Chicago 
Art Institute pause with respect and 
reflection before the fragments of 
his decorative iron work and terra 
cotta design. A few blocks away, at 
the Institute of Design, researchers 
work to complete a photographic 
file of all of Sullivan’s work which 
can be found — this man whom 
Frank Lloyd Wright called “Lieber 
Meister.” 

Only a handful of men carried 
through the next few years the spirit 
of the “Chicago school,” among 
them Wright, Richard E. Schmidt, 
Dwight Perkins, Hugh Garden and 
Howard Shaw. Wright has lived to 
observe his influence on the archi-— 
tecture of the world, particularly in 
houses and in the adoption of some — 
of his innovations, such as the wide-— 
ly copied “flower columns” of hie : 
Johnson Wax Company offices at 
Racine, Wis. S 

, 


Schmidt Still Active 


Schmidt, still active at 89, proudly 
pulls from his files photographs of 
the Chapin and Gore Building, the 
Montgomery Ward Warehouse, the 
Albert Madlener residence, the 
Michael Reese Hospital and bridge, 
and the Schoenhofen Brewery. All 
were built in the first ten years of 
the twentieth century, and all cap- 
ture the outlook and fulfill the 
needs of the new era as surely as the 
latest plans coming today from his 
firm’s drawing boards. 

The nation’s industries, throne 1 
their development of new and im- 
proved materials, provided Ameri- 
can architecture with the next big 
opportunity for unique creative de- 
velopment. Traditional architectural 
styles held the center of the stage, 
with a few notable exceptions, 
the next several years. Meanw 
industry was busily producing ( 
metal alloys, ‘Stronger _ ar 
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iaried glasses, plastics, laminates of 

ll kinds, and new methods of fab- 
icating, molding, combining and 
therwise working the contents of 
his modern treasure chest. 

While somewhat diminished in 
avor at home, the principles of the 
thicago school of architecture had 
pread abroad to merge with the 
neW creative art of Europe. Men 
ike Walter Gropius and Ludwig 
Mies van der Rohe in Germany, and 
.eCorbusier in France struggled to 
levelop not only a new architecture, 
yut a new philosophy or approach 
0 living in all of the arts, one they 
elt would be consistent with and 
‘xpressive of the new age of tech- 
1ology. Enriched and more inclu- 
ive, the “new idea” ultimately re- 
urned to America. 


“Form Follows Function” 


‘These new prophets preached that 
he forms and products of the in- 
lustrial epoch possessed an intrinsic 
veauty of their own, which men 
ould enhance and enjoy if only 
hey would cease torturing these ob- 
ects into the shapes and decor of 
he past. The “form follows func- 
ion” ideal, first conceived by Root, 
ullivan and the others in their of- 
ice buildings, had been both en- 
arged and modified into a sturdy 
maturity, conscious at last of the 
sthetic worth of steel girders, lucite 
culpture or a plywood chair. 

American industry was intrigued 
yy both the sales appeal and the 
oduction savings held out by mod- 
rn design. After an initial rush to 
streamline” everything from auto- 
nobiles to the housewife’s iron, in- 
lustry has progressed to a thought- 
ul encouragement of sound con- 
emporary design. And in the late 
wenties and ’thirties, “moderne” 
fore fronts, night clubs and chrome 
urniture began to dot America — 
he first popular breaks with tradi- 
ion, the early gropings toward orig- 
nality. - 

Among the materials with which 
he architects had long experi- 
vented, and which now began to 
‘in public acceptance in the visible 
iperstructure, was reinforced con- 
rete. 

As the new approach to materials 
rew in popularity and understand- 
1g, concrete came up out of the 
asements and from behind the fa- 
ides to show itself boldly and 
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frankly. Today it stands visible in 
many modern buildings, often in 
color and frequently in the form of 
cast-concrete ornament or sculpture 
as well as in structural members. 

The tallest buildings in North 
America of reinforced concrete con- 
struction will be the new 29-story 
apartments, designed by van der 
Rohe, to stand on Lake Shore Drive. 

Concomitant with the acceptance ~ 
of concrete for more varied uses 
came the development of ready-mix 
concrete, measured in batches at a — 
central plant and mixed in revolv- 
ing truck drums enroute to the job. 
Chicago’s Material Service Corpora- 
tion, the world’s largest building — 
materials supplier, pioneered the 
ready-mix service here. 


Steel Forms 


Another Chicago company, Ceco — 
Steel, has shared in the ease with — 
which the architect can specify con- 
crete. Ceco invented removable steel ~ 
forms for reinforced concrete floor 
joists, a device used in such out- — 
standing Chicago buildings as the ~ 
Merchandise Mart, Tribune Tower, — 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, and the 333 
North Michigan Avenue Building. — 

Brick, too, has kept pace with the ‘ 
new approaches to architecture. In — 
many of today’s buildings, including _ 
homes, brick appears honestly and — 
openly as.a decorative ingredient as 
well as a structural material. 


The Masonite Corporation also- 
has its headquarters in Chicago, and — 
although building regulations pre-_ 
clude Masonite’s use for structural — 
applications within the city, its — 
adaptability for-decorative and sur- — 
face uses makes it a popular mate- 
rial. Elsewhere, Masonite is used | 
widely for sheathing and other struc- — 
tural needs, particularly in home, — 
office and industrial buildings. § 

The myriad products of the U.S. 
(cypsum Company, also a Chicago ~ 
concern, nowhere are better illus- 
trated than in its new Research | 
Village at Barrington Woods, near 
Chicago. | | 

Throughout these homes ode 
materials like gypsum plank, insu- 
lating sheathing and building board, © 
metal roof deck, mineral acoustical 
tile and trussed steel studs simplify y 
construction and, in many instances, 
are left visible as an integral part of 
the eo design. Resear 8 
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epresents a long step in attitudes as 
vell as in time since the World’s 
40olumbian Exposition was con- 
tructed, also chiefly of gypsum. 

The Columbian Exposition gave 
vation-wide impetus to another de- 
velopment popularized in Chicago— 
wrivate plumbing. Chicago flat and 
ipartment buildings boasted private 
yaths and toilets at least as early as 
\887, when Theodore Starrett de- 
igned the Hyde Park Hotel, at 
dyde Park Boulevard and Lake 
2ark Avenue. 

One of the Chicago concerns des- 
ined to grow to international fame 
is modern plumbing spread across 
he civilized world was the Crane 
Jompany. 

Still another Chicago firm, Celo- 
ex Corporation, serves the still- 
zrowing science of acoustics, which 
ound many of its early applications 
n Chicago architecture. 

In architectural ornament and 
lecoration, too, Chicago has won 
vorld prominence. A favorite mate- 
ial of the “Chicago style’s” initiators 
was terra cotta. 

Metal work today plays an equally 
mportant role in structural design, 
mut aluminum and stainless steel 
rave largely replaced the once-pop- 
ilar iron and bronze. Stainless steel 
‘ables contribute to both structural 
‘unction and esthetic interest in the 
1ew Chicago Parking Facility Num- 
yer One on Wacker Drive, designed 
ny Shaw, Metz and Dolio, and 
lubbed the “birdcage.” Or, in Park- 
ng Facility Number Two, at Wack- 
sr and Madison Street, Naess and 
Murphy have used aluminum lou- 
vers for the structure’s exterior. 

Rippel Architectural Metals, who 

upplied the metal work for these 
und many other outstanding Chica- 
xo structures, epitomize the modern 
successors to firms like the now-de- 
‘unct Winslow Brothers Company, 
who supplied the iron work for 
many of Sullivan’s designs. 
_ Architectural sculpture, in which 
Chicago abounds, graces not only its 
shurches, schools and such public 
uildings as Adler Planetarium and 
the City-County Building, but also 
many of its best known office and 
commercial structures. 


_ The best of all these proud strains 


n Chicago’s architectural traditions 
year fruit today in the latest work 
vom its drafting boards, whether 
Ee iied for skyscrapers, classrooms 
r the needs of industry. — 
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Diversification Is No Cure-all 


(Continued from page 20) 


inced that it should branch out 
nto electric ranges, air conditioners, 
lothes driers and humidifiers to 
nake up for cuts in government or- 
lers and drops in stove output. Too 
ate, Magic Chef realized that it 
vould take hard-biting competition 
o find a place in the electric range 
narket, of which 80 per cent was 
eld by General Electric Company, 
Nestinghouse Electric Corporation; 
fotpoint Company and Frigidaire 
yvales Corporation; and that dozens 
f other firms were also branching 
ut into air conditioning. 

Magic Chef finally sold its stock 
yf air conditioners at slashed prices 
ind dropped its plans for humidi- 
iers and clothes driers. Now its pol- 
cy, as told by President Arthur 
stockstrom, is: “We are not con- 
erned with diversifying anymore. 
We'll concentrate on our line of 
narket-tested products.” 

“Unnecessary diversification,” says 
.. A. Patterson, president of the 
Jtis Elevator company, “dilutes 
nanagement, experience and special 
kills, and leads to the justifiable be- 
ief that the specialized producer is 
etter qualified than the ‘jack of all 
rades.’ ” 

On the other side of the diversifi- 
‘ation fence stands Willard F. Rock- 
well, a leading “evangelist” of busi- 
iess broadening. 

“Businesses are beginning to wake 
ip to the fact that they have all 
heir eggs in one basket and the 
1andle is coming loose,” Rockwell 
ays. “Diversification has enabled us 


o weather the effect of curtailed ac- ~ 


ivity in any one market. We now 
lave seventeen subsidiaries and are 


ooking for more. Our primary ob-_ 


ect is to provide, as nearly as possi- 
ale, security of profit and thus secur- 
ty of jobs and dividends.” 

Rockwell tries to tie his expan- 
ion plans to growing industries. In 
[932, having already taken over a 
ine of water meters, the firm gained 
entry to the petroleum industry by 
icquiring a valve company. In 1945 
t entered the booming do-it-your- 
elf field by absorbing the Delta line 
‘power tools sold to home work- 
ops and industry. Today, Rock- 
vell makes everything from parking 
neters to saws. 


i one pee is too vul- 


eompany tied to one industry 


nerable,” Rockwell says. “One soft 
market, one bad fire, one strike, and 
profits are suspended, people are 
laid off, dividends stop. At the worst, 
the company is out of business.” 

To companies glowing with 
dreams of diversification, he advises: 
“Look for markets that are really 
basic. ‘Try to figure out what prod- 
ucts you can sell to those markets 
that will allow you to ride their 
growth trend to the top. Make good 
enough products to sell to enough 
markets so that you're the last one 
to get crushed if the roof falls in. 
Base your expansion on long-range 
continued operation, not on a quick 
buy-and-sell theory.” 


Adaptable To Skills 


Another tip: acquire companies 
that have product lines which are 
reasonably adaptable to the skills of 
your present management, technical 
and distribution staffs. This is a rule 
of the American Machine and Foun- 
dry company, the world’s largest 
manufacturer of cigaret and cigar 
making machines. AMF makes all 
of its products of metal, and fabri- 
cates them by the same job shop or 


welding method the company has. 


been using for years. Its varied line 
includes ~bicycles, pretzel-tying ma- 
chines, radial saws, bread-wrapping 
machines and — its most popular 
product these days — an automatic 
bowling pin spotter which took ten 
years to develop. 

A company serving only indus- 


‘trial users must make thorough mar- 


ket studies and close cost estimates 
when it moves into the consumer 
mass-market. The International 
Paper Company once started to use 
its excess capacity to make and sell 
a mulch paper to large farms. But 
then it discovered that the only real- 
izable market was small home gar- 
deners who could not be served 
through the company’s regular dis- 
tributors. As a result, the project 
cost was much higher than had been 
anticipated. 

On the other hand, when the Re- 
public Steel Corporation entered 
the consumer market place for the 
first time, its eyes had been opened 
wide by complete research. The 
company’s success in selling steel 
kitchen cabinets, chain and other 
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consumer items helped offset a 30 
per cent drop last year in industry- 
wide steel production. 

One company which is making a 
thumping success of diversification 
is Bowser, Inc. of Chicago. In 1938 
the present corporation acquired 
the factory which made the world’s 
first gasoline pump 70 years ago. Be- 
fore long, a subsidiary, the Johnson 
Fare Box company, was equipping 
busses which would be refueling at 
Bowser pumps across the nation. 

In 1943 Bowser took over the 
Eagle Lock company because that 
firm had plant facilities needed to 
fill new defense orders. But real di- 
versification got under way after 
World War II when the company 
moved into refrigeration, incinera- 
tion, electronics, filtration, scientific 
research consultation. 


Thirty-five Industries 


Today, Bowser is a $25,000,000-a- 
year business with fourteen plants 
serving more than thirty-five basic 
industries, ranging from transporta- 
tion to brewery, from paper to steel. 
Bowser subsidiaries are operating in 
eight states and in Canada, and are 
licensed in England, Austria, Italy, 
Japan and Formosa. 

Diversification also is the keyword 
within individual Bowser plants. 
The Johnson Fare Box company, 
for example, developed automatic 
parking lot and office filing systems. 
The Fort Wayne, Indiana, pump 
division brought out dehydrators 
and liquid-measuring devices. 


All this has created a unique 
problem for Bowser: how to tell one 
hand what the other hand is doing. 


The representative of a division 
in one city was amazed to learn that 
a certain product he had been. buy- 
ing from a wholesale house for use 
in his plant was being made by a 
Bowser subsidiary. And satisfied 
buyers of some Bowser lines sudden- 
ly became aware that the parent or- 
ganization was also producing items 
they had been buying from other 
sources. To help solve this and, in- 


cidentally, to show off its many 


products, the company is putting on 
an annual cross-country trade show 
called “Bowserama.” 


Customer confidence is a major 
point favoring an established and re- 
spected company which branches 
out into other products. Interna- 
tional Harvester since 1902 has been 
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a byword in agricultural imple 
ments, and the company has been 
banking on farmer good will since 
then. I-H provided a reaper to har- 
vest the grain, twine to bind it, a 
truck to bring the crop to market 
and — as this created new leisure | 
time on the farm — a refrigerator, a 
freezer, an air conditioner and a 
power generator to help raise the 
rural standard of living. 

Harvester has its own steel plant 
to provide the basic stuff for expan- 
sion, and it even operates its Own — 
motor truck service stations. 

Harvester’s experience illustrates 
the greatest advantage in diversifica- 
tion: A slump in one line can be 
offset by a rise in another. In 1903, 
with four products on the market, 
farm implements accounted for 65 
per cent of I-H sales. Today, with — 
nine major categories, the lion’s 
share of sales — 25 per cent — is in 
motor trucks. Farm implements ac- — 
count for only 13 per cent. 

But using an established brand ; 
name as a wedge into diversity is | 
not, in itself, sufficient. Quality is — 
highly important because if a new 
line fails through shoddiness it may 
drag down the reputation of im 
parent company. 

Diversification has many facets. 
Here are some of the specific uses- 
to which it is being put: 4 

One — To level off seasonal ups~ 
and downs. A coal dealer buys an 
ice company so as to have year-— 
round operations. A toy maker 
branches into electric fan produc: | 
tion for the same reason. 


Two — To forestall collapse. A- 
carriage maker switches to automo-— 
biles (Studebaker). A meat packer — 
offsets low profit margins by devel- 
oping and merchandising slaughter- 
house byproducts. ; 

Three—To meet normal demands » 
of growth’ and. compétition. A radio” 
maker enters the air conditioning 
field to counter a saturated radio — 
market. A utility company starts 
merchandising appliances to boost’ 
its sales of gas or electricity. 


Four — To put existing resources: 
and capital equipment to good use. - 
A paper company presses waste mate- 
rial into fiberboard. The {. 
Smucker company adds jams and 
jellies to its old, established ap 
butter line. A maker of light 
tures uses idle equipment to Pp 
duce plastic dishes. _ The wor 
largest calendar maker (Brow 
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igelow, 60,000,000 a year) puts its 
300-man sales force to work mar- 
eting pencils, billfolds and cigaret 
ghters (these items now account for 


alf the firm’s gross income, $50,- 
00,000 last year). 
Five—'To provide stability. An oil 


efinery operates gas stations to as- 
ure an outlet for its products. A 
1otor car company enters the auto 
arts and accessories field. 
rm starts making detergents to 
aeet competition. A supermarket 
tocks a few shelves with housewares 
o supplement the low-margin prof- 
ts produced by food sales. 

Actually, reasons for diversifica- 
ion are as many as the reasons for 
he traditional growth of business 


A soap 


itself. It feeds on itself as it picks 
up speed. 

Seiberling Rubber puts out plas- 

sheeting and thereby alerts the 
already highly-competitive construc- 
tion industry to opportunities out- 
side its field. General Motors, in an 
apparent move to make wider use 
of its auto management talent while 
preparing for the possibility of a 
giant U.S. public works program, 
gets into the off-the-road equipment 
business. And this is inducing some 
people in the off-the-road equip- 
ment field to accelerate their entry 
into other lines. 

Diversification thus extends com- 
petition from within specific indus- 
tries to the entire economy. 

‘These are times when a topnotch 
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new product on the market no 
longer is exclusive source of 
wealth for the producer, when con- 
stant use must be made of com- 
pany labor force during slack pe- 
riods lest it be lured away, and when 
top management. in aggressive, 
smaller firms can knock out a larger 
competitor with only mediocre man- 
agement. 


an 


Some old companies which have 
weathered depressions and recessions 
over the decades are now finding 
that their single product is lost in 
the technical, diverse and cost-con- 
scious market place of today. But 
David S. Williams, the thirty-five- 
Knight of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
year-old president of Graton and 
is breathing new life into his 104- 
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BINGHAMTON 


PROVIDING SHIPPERS WITH 5 OUTSTANDING PLUS SERVICES 


EXTENSIVE COVERAGE. 81 terminals and offices located - 


in 17 states throughout the industrial heart of America. 


H MODERN EQUIPMENT. 650 new, larger trailers—includ- 
: Lf ing 350 vans of up to 35% greater capacity than aver- 
7 age units on the road. 150 new, more powerful tractors. 
: STEPPED-UP SCHEDULES. Quicker pick-up and delivery 
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of all shipments, including LTL. Teletype control en route. 


AMERICA’S NEWEST YET MOST EXPERIENCED HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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EXPRESSWAYS SYSTEM 


CONVENIENT OFFICES 


TRAINED PERSONNEL. A staff fully experienced in all ad 
phases of transportation insures best routing, careful han- a 
dling, on-time delivery of all shipments. Employee instruc- 
tion including complete driver training, safety programs. 


PROMPT CLAIMS HANDLING. $1,000,000 of insurance a 
on every Joad of freight. Efficient, modern claims depart- __ ‘* 
ment provides prompt, courteous settlement of all claims. * 


2 
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Kee: shia Motor Express Co., Inc.) © General Ex- 
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ines, Inc.) ¢ Seaboard General Expressways, inc. 
(Formerly Seaboard Freight Lines, Inc.) 
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Going To Build—Call Us 
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year old industrial belting firm with . 
ingenious diversification. | 
The company making leather 
belting had been bucking competi- 
tion of rubberized V-belts which de- 
veloped during the last war. To | 
make matters worse, his firm had 
also stocked up heavily just before 
hide prices took a nosedive. Then, 
four years ago Williams looked over 
his pile of leather scraps and de- ~ 
cided they would be ideal for mak- 
ing toy gun holsters. The item hit 
the market hot, youngsters and | 
their parents snapped up “those hol | 
sters with the fur still on the out- | 
side.” 
Since then, Graton and Knight — 
has gone deeper into diversification 
with toy footballs, baseball and box- 
ing gloves, golf club hand grips, 
lawn fertilizers (from waste tanning — 
fluids), leather cleaners and handy | 
squirt bottles of automobile fan belt — 
conditioners. In one year (1953) the 
company added 250 workers to its | 
payroll, a 50 per cent increase. 5 
The Food Machinery and Chemi- — 
cal Corporation of California began — 
with the merger of a pump manu- | 
facturer and a maker of canning ma- 
chinery. From a single hand sprayer, | 
production has moved into farm — 
machinery, auto equipment, insecti- ~ 
cides, fire-fighting equipment, indus- — 
trials, the entire agricultural field, | 
up to packaging for farm products ~ 
and beyond. a 
Summing up the prevailing atti- § 
tude toward diversification, Paul _ 
Davies, president of this $240,000,000_ 
a year corporation, says: “The manu-— 
facturer of a very durable mouse— 
trap would readily see the advantage ~ 
of owning a stabilizing cheese busi-— 
ness.” a 


] 


I 
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West Side’s Unique Factory 


(Continued from page 15) 


liners for bulk shipping containers, _ 
packaging nuts and bolts for one 
manufacturer and corn plasters for 
another, and making everything — 
from party favors to savings banks, 
paper weights to buggy chairs. 


Arnold H. Maremont, vice presiden t 
of Maremont Automotive Products 
Company; Arthur Ruffle, Stew 
Warner's production control m 
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resident of Shure Brothers, among 
‘hers. 

Last year the training center had 
gross income of $110,000 from its 
ibcontract work. The center will 
ckle any job from reputable man- 
sacturers it can handle with several 
rovisos. The customer must supply 
‘e raw materials and blue prints for 
€ product and pay the same hourly 
‘te he would pay for the same out- 
it in his own plant. 


‘When ex-newspaperman Alvin E. 
ose begins talking about the job 
€ center can do for industry, he 
unds more like an eager salesman 
an what he is, commissioner of the 
“ys welfare department. 


“We have one inspector for every 
' workers,” he explains. “In most 
mpanies, they have about 60 work- 
s for every inspector. As a result, 
nen a shipment leaves our dock, 
Ss about as perfect as any human 
m make it. Also, we don’t bill the 
‘stomer for rejects. He pays only 
T net production.” 


‘The amount the customer pays 
30 doesn’t include supervision, rec- 
d keeping, maintenance and train- 
g costs. And since the center’s work 
ree is still technically on relief, 
ere is no payment for social secur- 
y. Rose estimates this latter cost 
one amounts to about three per 
mt of payroll in the average com- 
my, 1.5 per cent for the deduction 
id 1.5 per cent for clerical expense. 
Sometimes a customer will sup- 
y the machinery needed for his 
ork. Otherwise the ITC uses its 
vn equipment. In this case, of 
urse, the customer saves wear and 
ar on his equipment. 


Staff of 50 


The school has a full time staff of 
yout 50 people. These include proj- 
t supervisors, salesmen, job coun- 
lors and doctors. Their salaries are 
id partly by the school’s income 
id the rest by the city. 

How much does it cost the city to 
4in a “student”? Because of the 
any variables in conditions in such 
school it is hard to determine ac- 
rately but here’s a rough picture. 
recent “graduating class” of 300 
idents for a three month “course” 
n up an $87,000 “cost” tab. But 
at isn’t as expensive as it sounds. 
nce these folks were on relief in 
€ three month period, each re- 
ived $65 a month or a grand total 
the group of $58,500. The group 


would have received this amount if 
there were no school, therefore the 
amount can’t justifiably be charged 
to the ITC. The remaining $28,500 
for the three month period was the 
“cost” for the school. It represents 
the difference between the gross in- 
come and the total cost of operation 
and amounts to only $95 a graduate. 

It must be remembered that the 
center’s biggest accomplishment is 
the people it turns out. Since the 
program started about 1,200 workers 
have found jobs on the outside after 
spending an average of three months 
on the welfare department’s produc- 
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tion line. Past experience shows that 
virtually all of the school’s graduates 
remain employed for at least a year. 
Many keep their jobs longer. Some 
permanently. The department has 
no facilities for keeping accurate 
records of its graduates but simple 
arithmetic indicates that the course 
pays for itself. By spending an extra 
$95 per graduate over a three month 
period, the department is able to get 
him or her off the relief rolls which 
means a future saving of $65 a month 
in relief payments. 

This is the dollars-and cents side. 
But the intangible benefits are at 
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can have a desk-side conference in 
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tion. 

To operate, just press a button and 
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This new dimension in telephone 
service is available now. It will become 
standard equipment for the modern of- 
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least as valuable. Many of the men 
and women who work in the center 
have lost an arm or leg; others have 
heart trouble, epilepsy, diabetes. 
Still others need psychiatric care. 
Some, like the Puerto Ricans, are 
members of recently emigrated 
groups. They’ve never worked in a 
factory, don’t know how to fill out 
an employment application, can’t 
even read a newspaper want ad. 
At the center, they're all put 
through a battery of physical and 
psychological tests. In spite of the 
handicaps, some type of work can 
usually be found for most of them. 


And, after a few months, a profound 
change begins. As earnest young 
director Bernard Kaplan puts it: 
“They don’t hang their heads any 
more. They begin to realize that, in 
spite of whatever’s troubling them, 
they can go out into the world and 
get along on their own.” 

One of those who made the grade 
was a man who came tothe center 
after being out of work for most of 
the preceding eight years. “He was 
a trouble-maker,” Kaplan explained, 
“always complaining about the work, 
the people around him, the wash- 
room—a real griper. He'd been 


make your ho 
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thrown out of at least a dozen jobs 
precisely because of this constant 
complaining. 

“Well, he gave us plenty of trou- 
ble at first, too. But then we did 
something that no private company 
could afford to do. Instead of firing 
him, we made him a foreman. Now 
he had responsibility, the thing he’d 
been hankering for all along. 


“He soon turned into one of the 
best workers we've ever had. A few 
months later, he obtained a job on 
the outside. Recently, his company 
had to lay off several of its workers. 
Our man lacked seniority and should 
have been laid off too. But the com- 
pany and the union agreed that he 
was too valuable to let go, and a spe- 
cial exception was made so that he 
could stay.” Incidentally, both the 
CIO and the AF of L unions have 
given their blessings to the school for © 
as long as it requires customers to 
pay regular hourly rates for school 
work. | 

Unfortunately only about half of — 
the workers enrolled at the school — 
are able to leave the relief rolls after | 
training. And only a small percent- 
age of the 58,000 on the city’s relief 
rolls ever enter the school. About 
two-thirds of those on relief are ~ 
women needed at home, and chil- — 
dren. Of the remaining 19,000, many 
are over 65 years of age or persons 
unemployable because of physical or 
mental reasons. That leaves only 
about 4,000 that can be rehabil- 
itated. About half of these are cur- © 
rently in some rehabilitation work. — 
The center is one of these ventures. 
The others are doing such work as 
landscapers’ assistants or laundry 
workers for city institutions. 


Quality of Work 


What about the quality of the 
work done by the welfare depart-— 
ment workers? id 

The history of the ITC, plus a_ 
long list of satisfied clients, is ample — 
proof that it is a success both as a _ 
business venture and as a sociological | 
experiment. 

The center started in one room | 
of the department of welfare head-— 
quarters at Damen and Madison in | 
ployed stuffing envelopes and pasting 
greeting cards. In 1950, operations 
were transferred to two and one-half — 
floors, containing 85,000 square feet, | 
in a former department store at 14th | 
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vere expanded to accommodate tex- 
ile, metal, glass, -and wood items. 
gut the type of job that could be 
1andled was severely limited by the 
9 pounds per square foot floor load 
bf the building. 


Last November, the center moved 
9 its present home, a five-story-and- 
yasement, 102,000 square foot ‘struc- 
ure at 1327 Washington Boulevard. 
At that time, the client list num- 
evered nearly 200 firms. They 
ncluded c ompanies with such 
videly-diverse operations as DuKane 
Manufacturing Company (electrical 
equipment); Halsam Products Com- 
wany - (toys); Admiral Corporation 
electronics); A. & E. Rubber Stamp 
ompany; Pioneer Paper Company; 
Western Foundry Company; Fabri- 
gated Products Company (screw ma- 
thine products); Northwestern Golf 
pslove Company; Tomar Chair Com- 
it at Douglas Overall Company. 


With its present plant, the indus- 
rial training center is operating at 
Ibout 75 per cent of capacity, and 
velfare salesmen are busily searching 
‘or more orders. Facilities include 
wower sewing machines; kick, arbor, 
nnd drill presses; stamping and heat- 
scaling machines; spray and hand- 
vainting equipment; coil winding, 
oldering, and fusing facilities; 
quipment for labeling, stuffing, 
rommeting, gluing, and decaling 
many paper, wood, plastic, and tex- 
ile products. 

Commissioner Rose estimates that 
xe could add 2,000 more from the 
lief rolls to his work program if 
ve had additional facilities and 
ands. Facilities and funds that 
vould enable him to start more peo- 
ble back on the road to financial 


rd of living. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 9) 


g the same period. Incidentally, 
‘bout 55 per cent of the water used 
Wa steel making in 1953 was recircu- 
MF ted back into surface water sources 
ch as streams, rivers and lakes. 


Tape Runs Boring Machine — 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator 
Jompany has developed an elec- 
tronic contro] system, using a 
co nched-tape, that converts a large 


Phone TAylor 9-2010 
ask for-Charlie 
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CHOOSE 


UNIFORMS 


FROM MAIER-LAVATY 


Invest in good appearance for 
the best lasting impression 


Uniforms for every need: 
Policemen; Firemen 

for Hotels; Office Buildings, Clubs 
for Chauffeurs; Bus Lines; 
Delivery men; 

for the Military; Sy 
Guards; Bands s 


Write for complete 
information and 
illustrations. Ask - 
about other types 

of uniforms in 

which you are 
interested. M-L 
makes all kinds! 


Southwest Sales: 28th & Central Park Ave. * Blshop 7-2435 


mdependence and to a higher stand- | _ 


omparison less than 3.2 tons of solid | 
haw materials was charged in blast | 
aces per ton of iron output dur- | 
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ENGINEERS — BUILDERS 
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AVAILABLE NOW! 
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ue 


precision boring machine from man- 
ual to automatic operation for fac- 


| tory production. Besides making the 
| operation automatic the new system 
| changes the machine’s characteristics 


to give it the accuracy of a precision” 
boring machine, the versatility of a 
jig borer and the speed of a punch 


| press, according to Minneapolis- 


Honeywell officials. 


Trends In Finance and Business 
(Continued from page 10) . 


tens of billions of dollars of othell 
construction. Consumer purchases of 
automobiles and durable goods have- 
been at record levels as have per- 
sonal savings. 4 

The total debt in the economy | 
figures out at around $4,300 for 
every person in the country. Per-— 
sonal debt alone is currently the 
equivalent of about $800 per capita. 

The following table gives the 
trend of gross public and private 
debt (in billions of dollars) over the 
last quarter of a century: 


Public Private 


Year- State and 
End Federal Local Corporate corporate 
1929 $17.5 $172 $1070 $723 4 
1933 Zieh 19.8 92.4 50.6 
1940 53.6 20.2 89.0 53.0 
1945 292.6 16.6 99.5 54.6 
1950 266.4 24.2 167.0 109.2 
1952 279.3 29.6 202.4 135.7 
1953 289.3 32.7 2114 149.4 — 
1954 (e) 293.0 38.0 213.0 165.0 
(e) Estimated. ; 


of Life Insurance. 


e Impact of Highway Program 
The $101 billion, ten year highway 


a National Highway Program, if 
adopted by Congress, would ulti-| 
mately involve a million full time! 
workers in direct construction and in 
supplying industries. This predic) 


~ 


tion comes from a joint estimate 
made by the U. S. Departments of 
Commerce and Labor. 4 
If achieved, it would be more thar 
double the current number of 450,-| 
000 workers that are now engaged in) 
highway construction and in pr 
viding materials, equipment z 
supplies for this work. The 
point is expected to be reached ir 
1960, when the proposed road pre 
gram would reach its peak. _ 
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NVEST MEN T Sin industrial 

plants in the Chicago area to- 
taled $8,745,000 in April compared 
with $18,813,000 in April, 1954. 
Total investments for the first four 
rmonths of 1955 were $73,638,000 
compared with $84,231,000 for the 
same period in 1954. These figures 
jinclude expenditures for the con- 
sstruction of new industrial plants, 
¢expansions of existing buildings and 
tthe acquisition of land or buildings 
ifor industrial purposes. 


'® Raytheon Manufacturing Com- 
| pany is constructing a 204,000 square 
\foot plant at First and North ave- 
tues in Melrose Park. The plant 
‘will contain all of Raytheon’s tele- 
‘vision metal working, painting and 
‘cabinet manufacturing facilities, as 
well as space for warehouse purposes. 
Additional floor space will be added 
as consolidations and manufacturing 
programs require it. The site con- 
tains 14 acres. A. Epstein and Sons, 
Inc., architects and engineers. 


° W. W. Kimball Company, 2611 
§. California avenue, is building a 
new plant at Cornell and Armitage 


avenues in Melrose Park. The build-~ 


ing, which will contain 175,000 
square feet of floor space, will be a 


one-story structure with a two-story 


office and display room section. J. 


Emil Anderson and Son, general 


contractor. 


© Sherwin-Williams Company is 
erecting a 30,000 square foot addi- 
tion to its plant at 115th and Cot- 
tage Grove avenue. The addition 
will afford more manufacturing floor 
area for the production of paint, 
varnish, lacquer and other products. 
idt, Garden and Erikson, archi- 


» Uniform Printing and Supply 
Division of Currier-Citizen Com- 
pal Ye oe WwW. pee avenue, is 


“pliant. 


Industrial 
Developments 


--.-inthe Chicago Area 


erecting an 80,000 square foot plant 


in Niles to which the company will | 


move its printing and lithographing 
operations. Albert E. Eiseman, jee 
architect; Edwin E. Hartrich and 
Sons, general contractor. 


¢ Chain Belt Company, Shafer 
Bearing Division, Downers Grove, 
has purchased a 47 acre site near 
Downers Grove for future expan- 
sion. The division manufactures 
mounted roller bearings for indus- 
trial and aircraft uses. 


e International Harvester Com- 
pany has purchased the building of 
W. W. Kimball Company, which is 
located adjacent to International's 
Tractor Works. The building is 
expected to be razed in order to give 
International Harvester room for fu- 
ture expansion of its Tractor Works. 


¢ Stephens-Adamson Manufactur- 
ing Company, Aurora, is adding a 
33,000 square foot building adjacent 
to its present plant. The new build- 
ing will be used for the manufacture 
of conveyor equipment. 


@ Weber-Costello Company, Chi- 


cago Heights, manufacturer of chalk 
boards, bulletin boards, maps, globes 
and other school supplies, is building 
a 14,000 square foot addition to its 
~H. A. Ohlinger Associates, 
architect. 


e Illinois Paint Works, 1034_S. 
Kostner avenue, a subsidiary of 
Sears Roebuck and Company, is 
erecting a 20,000 square foot paint 
laboratory at 14th street and Kost- 
ner avenue. Friedman-Alschuler and 
Sincere, architect; Robert E. Hattis, 
engineer. 


e Acme Furnace Fitting Com- 
pany, 844 W. 59th street, is building 
a new plant containing 45,000 square 
feet of floor area at 2130 W. 82nd 
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TIN PLATE 
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LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


2 COMPANY 
: 923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


i METAL NAME PLATES 
7s Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 
RELIABLE SERVICE 
CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
| Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed, 
| Friction and Power-driven Machines 
_ | Write, giving details on a specifie coding 

| problem. 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
3804 N. Clark St. Chieago 13, Ill. 


place. The company, which manu- 
factures furnace fittings, will move 
its entire operations to the new 
plant. Enjay Construction Company, 
general contractor; L. P. Sumarkoff, 


c 


architect. 


¢ Unique Printers and Lithogra- 
phers, 4211 W. 26th street, is build- 
ing a new factory to house its entire 
operation at 5500 W. 3lst street, 
Cicero. The new structure will con- 
tain 15,000 square feet of floor area, 
approximately double the size of 
the present plant. A. T. Smithson, 
architect. 


° Kearns and Smith Spice Com- 
pany, 711 S. Wells street, has ac- 
quired a building at 4537 W. Fulton 
street containing 50,000 square feet 
of floor area. The company will 
move its entire operations to the 
newly acquired building. Sturm- 
Bickel, Inc. and J. J. Harrington and 
Company, brokers. 


¢ Republic Flow Meters Com- 
pany, 2240 W. Diversey boulevard, 
is adding 10,000 square feet to its 
plant. Fugard-Burt-Wilkinson and 
Orth, architects, 


¢ James Vibrapower Company, 
4036 N. Rockwell street, manufac- 
turer of radio vibrators, is construct- 
ing an addition to its plant at 4050 
N. Rockwell street. Robert Shoyer 
and Associates, architect. 


¢ Warwick Manufacturing Corpo- 
ration, Zion, is adding 7,000 square 
feet of warehousing space to its tele- 
vision manufacturing plant. Fried- 
man-Alschuler and Sincere, archi- 
tects. 


¢ Leishin Soble Steel Company, 
4246 W. 47th street, is erecting an 
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8,000 square foot addition to its 
plant. The company is a steel ware- i 
housing concern. A. Epstein and i 
Sons, Inc., engineer. 4 
|| 
e Carl T. Mason and Company, 
manufacturer of commercial dis- | 
plays, is adding 8,000 square feet to 
its plant on Lake street south of the — 
town of Itasca in Bloomingdale — 
‘Township. 


e Cherry Electric Products Cor-— 
poration, Highland Park, is erecting | 
a plant which will contain 7,000 | 
square feet of floor area. The plant | 
will approximately double the man- | 
ufacturing area of this company, | 


which makes precision snap switches. 


e Glynn - Johnson Corporation, 
44922 N. Ravenswood avenue, hard- \ 
ware manufacturer, is making an 
addition to its plant for storage pur- 
poses. 


e Farmel, Inc., 3140 W. Walton 
street, manufacturer of paper bags, 
has acquired a building containing | 
8,000 square feet of floor area at | 
! 
. 
| 


2912 N. Central Park avenue. J. J.3 
Harrington and Company, broker. — 


e Mager and Gougelman, Inc.,— 
30 N. Michigan avenue, is expand-_ 
ing its tile manufacturing facilities — 
with the acquisition of a two-story” 
building at 1643 W. Carroll avenue. — 
Nicholson, Porter and List, Inc., 
broker. q 


e G. S. Blakeslee and Company, 
1844 S. Laramie avenue, Cicero, has 
started construction of a 6,000 square © 
foot expansion to its plant. The com- 
pany manufactures dishwashing ma-_ 
chines. Abell-Howe Company, gen- © 
eral contractor. 


Atom In Peaceful Pursuits 


(Continued from page 19) 


President knew only that if the ten- 
sion created by piling up atomic 
weapons was not to build into un- 
bearable proportions, the nations 


with atom-handling know-how, and 


those possessing the resources of fis- 
sionable material, needed to coop- 
erate in an international agency 
putting the atom to work for peace. 
Whatever energy was devoted to 
peace would drain away that much 
energy from warmaking. 

Mr. Eisenhower appointed More- 


head Patterson, head of the Ameri-_ 
can Machine & Foundry Company 
to negotiate such a treaty. Russia 
hung back for months, until the U.. 
S. indicated it would go ahead with- 
out her. Then the Russians indi- 
cated new interest, but they still 
contributed nothing to get the 
agency into existence. The U. S., to 
provide momentum, promised — to 
lease or sell 100 kilograms (220 
pounds) of enriched Uranium 235, 
and Britain promised 20 kilograms. 
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» the agency. Despite the continued 
oviet foot-dragging, Patterson re- 
ently revealed that a draft statute 
pr the agency has been prepared. 

| But in order not to let the Rus- 
éan stalling hold up progress, Pat- 
erson also went ahead quietly with 
jilateral negotiations with friendly 
ountries, and it is the result of these 
ulks that is bringing forth the new 
poreements. 


The research reactors which we 
wre helping to set up in other coun- 
‘ries are not handouts. What we do 
5 give the contracting nations per- 
mission to buy the reactors here 
rom any industrial concern capable 
i{ making them. This is the chief 
meaning of the new agreements 
vith Canada and Great Britain, 
ince they are already in the busi- 
aess. Only American Machine & 
“oundry — so long as Patterson is 
seading the program — may not par- 
jicipate. 

Our contribution to other coun- 
ries is to assure them that we will 
provide them with uranium, or 
neavy water, whenever they are ready 
:O start operating. In addition, we 
Will help train technicians here, for 


many foreign countries lack the men 
who can handle them. 

For many nations this will confine 
activity to simple research for some 
years, with small pilot reactors pro- 
ducing isotopes for medical and 
other experimentation. Agreements 
of this type are known as “green” 
agreements. For others, more ad- 
vanced in the atomic art, there will 
also be exchange of atomic informa- 
tion insofar as it is permitted under 
the McMahon Act as amended. 
These are known administratively 
as “red” agreements and Atomic En- 
ergy Commission technicians are in- 
volved in the negotiations. 


Later Benefits 


This arrangement avoids the pa- 
ternalistic aspects of the Marshall 
Plan handouts, and it does set the 
President’s program in motion in a 
tangible way,-even though its ulti- 
mate benefits must be measured in 
terms of 10, 15 or 25 years as an ef- 
fective new element in the economy. 
The U. S. hopes the agreement will 
lead to creation of the proposed in- 
ternational agency, which would 
then work out its appropriate rela- 
tionship with the United Nations. 
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The important point, in the 
thinking of government officials, is 


to demonstrate in positive fashion’ 


that the U. S. is in the atom arms 
race only because national security 
demands it in competition with 
Russia, and that our true interest is 
in seeing the atom used for peace 
even if Russia hangs back. 

All these agreements, by the way, 
will be subject to Congressional 
veto. Since they are not treaties, 
they will not require Senate ratifica- 
tion; but the procedure is that they 
will be submitted to Congress, and 
the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy will have 30 days in which to 
pass on them. If no unfavorable ac- 
tion is taken, they will become ef- 
fective. 

“The road which the United 
States is presently following is one 
in which we are seeking to move for- 
ward constructively and practically 
with steady steps towards our goal 
of making the atom a real servant of 
mankind,” says Patterson. “We hope 
and know that each year will show 
advances over the previous year. I 
am deeply convinced that the atom 
holds limitless potentialities for hu- 
man good.” 
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ransportation 
and Traffic 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has dismissed the govern- 
nt’s complaint cases seeking rep- 
ation from the railroads for al- 
ed overcharges on the transporta- 
mn of war materials during the 
riod 1941 through 1946. The 17 
ses were filed by the Justice De- 
rtment between 1946 and 1948 
d involved reparations unofficially 
imated as high as $3 billion. The 
mmission’s unanimous decision 
ints out that the charges paid by 
> government “were considerably 
ver than they would have been 
commercial shipments between 
2 same points because of the ex- 
it to which the railroads made 
‘€ quotations under Section 22 of 
> Interstate Commerce Act.” The 
mmission further found that the 
es paid were not shown to have 
“lated the act. The Attorney Gen- 
il has not as yet announced 
.ether the government would peti- 
mn for reconsideration. The filing 
such a petition would be neces- 
'y if the government intended to 
ce the cases to court. 


Controversial Motor Carrier 


rcharge Cancelled: One of the 
»st debatable subjects in many 
us, the $1.50 surcharge on motor 
‘rier shipments under 5,000 
unds in Central territory, was 
ncelled April 15. In lieu of the 
charge, which has been in effect 
sce May 6, 1952, a percentage in- 
“ase is made in rates on movements 
less than 5,000 pounds in con- 
‘mity with the December 20, 1954, 
Her of the Interstate Commerce 
immission. The minimum charge 
r shipment is also adjusted to a 
is of 100 pounds at the first class 
le but not less than $3.00. 


New Column-Commodity Tariff 
ed by Eastern Railroads: Agent 
Boin, on behalf of the eastern 


railroads, has published Tariff E-180, 
1.C.C. No. A-1059, to become effec- 
tive June= J, 1955, containing col- 
umn-commodity rates to replace 
present exception ratings. The new 
716-page tariff will supersede 52 
Docket 15879 class tariffs and three 
exceptions tariffs, except on a few 
commodities and on coastwise, inter- 
coastal, export and import traffic. 
E. V. Hill, chairman, Traffic Execu- 
tive Association — Eastern Railroads, 
in a letter to the Interstate: Com- 
merce Commission, said: “We feel 
this new tariff is one that tariff users 
will welcome and will find easy to 
read and understand. The effective- 
ness of this new tariff will bring us 
a long way toward eliminating the 
use of the Docket 15879 class tariffs, 
and our efforts in that direction will 
be continued.” Mr. Hill added that 
the railroads “had undertaken this 
enormous. task for the express and 
sole purpose of improving a difficult 
and highly complex tariff situation.” 


e Airlines Vote to Cancel Recon- 
firmation Rule: The Air Traffic Con- 
ference of America has announced 


that its member air carriers have 


voted to abolish the so-called recon- 
firmation rule effective June 15, 
1955. The rule, which was adopted 
July 1, 1952, was intended to reduce 
the number of “no show” passengers 
by requiring them at other than the 
originating point to advise the air- 
line of their intention to use their 
return or continuing reservation. 


e Illinois Motor Rate Hearing Ad- 
journs to May 9: Further hearing in 
the Illinois motor carrier rate inves- 
tigation, Docket No. MC-10760, will 
be held May 9, 1955, beginning at 
10 A.M. (D.S.T.) in the Chicago of- 
fices of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission, 160 N. LaSalle Street. At 
the initial hearing in March at 
Springfield, Illinois, the principal 
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witness for the carriers was John C. 
Kuster, secretary of the [Illinois 
Intrastate Motor Carrier Rate and 
Tariff Bureau, Inc., and traffic man- 
ager of Scherer Freight L ines. Cross 
examination was deferred until the 
Chicago hearing. The investigation 
stems from a petition filed by the 
bureau asking the Illinois Commerce 
Commission to prescribe minimum 
rates for motor carriers of property 
for-hire in Illinois. 


e Rail Loss and Damage Claim 


Payments Down 7.7% in 1954: 
Freight claim payments of the rail- 
roads during 1954 for loss and dam- 
age amounted to $102,877,457, 
according to the Association of 
American Railroads’ Freight Claim 
Division. This is a decrease of 
$8,522,609 or 7.7 per cent under the 
payments reported for 1953. The 
ratio of loss and damage charges to 
gross freight revenue during 1954 
was 1.25 per cent as compared with 
1.18 per cent in 1953. 
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Education’s Missed Legions — : 


(Continued from page 14) 


tioned in this survey, with the fol: 
lowing results. 

Only 16 per cent of the grade 
school educated were politically ac 
tive and 51 per cent were completely 
inactive. 

Among the high school graduates, 
only 34 per cent were completely 
inactive. (Political activity here is 
defined as having a personal interest 
in local affairs, serving on commit 
tees, working for specific issues, con: 
tacting candidates, belonging to an 
organization or party and mal 
financial contributions.) 

The conclusion of the survey was 
that “education is an essential means 
to successful self-government and the 
protection of our political freedom.’ 

Thomas Jefferson put it this way; 
“IT know of no safe repository for the 
ultimate powers of society but the 
people themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to e 
ercise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take 
it from them, but to inform thei 
discretion by education.” 

The raw material for all progres 
is people. The better educated the} 
are, the bigger contribution they car 
make to any community or natior 
and the more valuable they are t¢ 
industry. 


Two World Powers 


We apparently stand today in tht 
place where world powers are ré 
duced to two . . . the Soviet systert 
and the free world. The people whe 
will protect our American way 0 
life are not the statesmen wh 
founded the Republic in 1776, the 
are not the people who preserved i 
in 1861, and they are not the peopl 
who fought to make the world sai 
for democracy in 1917. : 


way of life are of this generatior 
and, especially those of an age to b 
active in public affairs in 10 
They should be trained and 
cated but 50 per cent of them 
never complete high school. 
If drop outs are permitted to cor 
tinue at such high rates, the | 
where all industry must fish fo. 
ployes, will be stocked with m 
“throw backs” than “keepers.” / 
education in this country will 
setting instead of arising sun. _ 
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the public’s investment in people, 
neone ought to take a compre- 
nsive look at education, with the 
2a of increasing dividends by keep- 
x our youth in school. Otherwise 
= safety of our country will lie in 
= hands of the unprepared, and 
dustry will find itself in the same 
sition as the farmer who had a lot 
hay to pitch ... and no fork. 


Push Button Farming 


(Continued from page 17) 


assachusetts figures that a farmer 
ndles 19 tons of material per cow 
r year. That breaks down to 6 tons 
silage, 1.5 tons of grain, 1 ton of 
y, ¥2 ton of bedding, 4 tons of 
lk, and 6 tons of manure. 
For a 40 cow herd, a dairyman 
ist either lift, roll or drag over two 
is of feed, bedding and milk per 
y. If he had to handle these ma- 
jials only once, it wouldn’t be so 
d, but instead he has to handle 
ne things two, three or maybe four 
nes. 
By installing electrically operated 
uipment, the farmer can eliminate 
nost all the muscle work involved 
‘keeping cows. 
Take the messy and laborious job 
barn cleaning. Jerome Harvey of 
Forest, Wisconsin, has installed 
automatic barn cleaner and says: 
used to take two of us an hour 
iclean the stalls; now we do it in 
minutes.” 
(The University of Wisconsin re- 
rts that a barn cleaner can save a 
iry farmer as much as three weeks 
labor a year. Such a cleaner con- 
-s of a conveyor belt that moves 
mg the gutter at the rear of each 
ll to a point where it deposits the 
‘nure, liquid and solid, directly 
o the spreader, ready for distribu- 
m on the field. 
Until this kind of device made its 
pearance, the job was done by 
aping the manure out with a 
ovel and then pushing it to the 
rnyard in a conveyor. 
How automatic can these opera- 
ms get? One of the latest innova- 
ns making the automatic barn 
ner even more efficient is the 
Vv trainer. The cow trainer was 
‘eloped on the electric research 
ef sponsored by the University of 
isconsin and the utilities of that 
. Their research found that all 
hunch their backs before drop- 
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x litter. In so doing, they often 


Not so ridiculous as it sounds. The fact 


is, if this Cities Service tanker were 
loaded with gasolene, it actually could 
supply an automobile with enough to 
last for 22,000 years! 

It’s the S. S. W. Alton Jones, one of 
the newest members of the expanded 
27-vessel Cities Service tanker fleet. 
With a deadweight tonnage of 38,000, 
a capacity of 336,000 barrels of petro- 
leum, and a speed of 17% knots fully 


loaded, it is one of four new, ultra- 


“modern Cities Service supertankers. 


Yet, impressive as they are, these 
new ships are just one example of 
Cities Service progress during 1954. 


Us) 


“Fill’er up 


for the next | 


22,000 


Other examples: the over $60,000,000 
invested last year to locate and produce 
oil . . . refinery expansion and moderni- 
zation at Lake Charles and East Chi- 
cago . . . and the hundreds of miles 


added to the Cities Service pipeline 


network. 

This growth benefits more than Cities 
Service. It is healthy growth that helps 
keep our standard of living the highest 
in history . . . helps fill the vital oil 


larders of the free world. 
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drop the litter short of the gutter. 
This observation led to an arrange- 
ment, whereby a wire, shaped like a 
coat hanger frame and energized 
with a fence charger, was suspended 
over the cow’s back slightly rearward 
of her shoulders. As a result the cow 
maintains her position and the litter 
hits the gutter where it is whisked 
away by the automatic barn cleaner. 


Automatic Operation 


Feed handling has also become an 
automatic operation. The grains are 
brought in from the field and trans- 
ferred automatically into storage 
bins. When the farmer wants to 
erind and mix his feeds he presses a 
button. The proper amount of in- 
gredients are taken from storage, 
ground and blended together, and 
delivered to the livestock. 

Perry Clauss, a Northern Illinois 
farmer, has such an installation. “We 
threw away all our scoop shovels 
when we got this rig in,” he reports. 
He can mill 1,400-pounds-an-hour 
and his system is so automatic that 
his five-year-old daughter can and 
does frequently operate it. 


Losing out fast to electricty along 
with the scoop shovel is the 40 quart 
milk can. Bulk cooling tanks allied 
with large tank trucks and electricity 
are responsible. 


Here’s how the system works. 

A pipeline takes the milk from the 
cow and into the bulk tank where 
it is immediately cooled by electrical 
refrigeration. Incidentally this one 
step eliminates a former aggravating 
chore that the farmer had to perform 
before the advent of electrical equip- 
ment. Milk is 80 to 90 degrees.as it 
comes out of a cow. But dairies 
won't take it unless it’s under 60. So 
farmers used to cool it by stirring, 
an arduous half-hour process espe- 
cially after hand milking a dozen 
COWS. 


When the tanker arrives, the 
driver measures the milk in the 


‘cooler, starts the agitator in the tank 


and takes a sample. He allows the 
agitator to run about four minutes 
to get a well blended sample and 
then he pushes a button to start the 
electric pump loading the truck. 
Loading of 1,000 gallons is com- 
pleted in a matter of minutes, 
Robert S. Pike, of Maine, who 
milks 85 cows and has this system 
lists its advantages as follows: lower 
hauling charges; elimination of losses 
through stickage and spillage; im- 
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proved butterfat count and reduced 
bacteria count to say nothing of the 
elimination of hard physical labor, 
He uses the same number of men to 
handle the 85 cows as he had when 
he had half the herd. He estimates 
through his savings with the system: 
that it will pay for itself within three 
years. 

The daily task of getting silage 
from the silo has also been a time 
consumer and in winter a hazardous 
one for the farmer. To get it out 
the farmer climbs the silo ladder. If 
it’s cold, he’s dressed accordingly in 
cumbersome winter garb. It’s an 
ideal setting for a misstep and a fall 
of 15 or 25 feet. An automatic elec 
tric unloading system eliminates all 
of this and takes only the time re 
quired to pull a switch. Electrically 
operated scrapers work the silage to 
the center of the silo where it is 
sucked up and blown into the chute 
and delivered directly to the live 
stock. : 

Electricity is helping out with hogs 
too. One important job it does is 
to keep little pigs warm in chilly 
spring and fall weather. “Too many 
pigs die of shock when they're -born 
in a cold room,” a Clinton County, 
Ohio farmer says. When his pigs aré 
born on cold nights he uses his port 
able bathroom heater. It raises the 
temperature inside the pen to 70 
degrees in 15 minutes. Leland 
Monier, Marshall County, Illinois, 
puts ten inches of straw into a barrel 
and warms the inside with a 250 watt 
heat lamp to save his new pigs. 


Pig Brooders 


North Dakota Agricultural Col 
lege officials say that electric pig 
brooders replace the services of a 
full time herdsman during the far 
rowing period. In the old days, lit 
tle pigs were often put in a bushe 
basket and kept warm by setting ; 
jug of hot water inside. An addet 
advantage of keeping pigs warm i 
that they will eat more. This make 
them grow faster. 

Farmers who raise poultry also pi 
electricity to work for them. } 
Dave Mallory, Streator, Ili 
claims that infra-red brooding 
her flock a week ahead of the 
system. She reports that her 
feather faster, take to the we: 
faster and require less care bec: 
of the ease of feeding and wate: 
around the small easy-to-store 
red brood fixture she uses. 

Electricty is also used to 
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ork harder in winter. Chickens 
ont lay eggs at night. But if an 
ectric light is switched on as the 


ys grow shorter in the fall they'll | 


' right on laying at the summer 
te. Winter prices are higher for 
gs which makes good cold weather 
oduction more profitable. 


These are some of the things that 
€ now accepted by enough farmers 


merit acceptance by others. It has 
een proven that the longer a farmer 
«s electricity and the more he uses 
the more he wants of it. 
Ancher Nelsen, Administrator of 
e federal government's rural elec- 
ification administration, estimates 
at farmers have spent 15 billion 


lars since 1935 for electric wiring | 


«d equipment. Ask him how much 
ore they will spend and he’s quick 
reply: “It’s a field that has no 
nit. Where farm use of power will 
vel off is something I challenge 
vyone to estimate.” 
IHis reluctance to even make a 
sess 1S understandable when one 
msiders that many electrical ex- 
erts feel the applications of elec- 
icity to the farm have just started. 


Plant Growth 


Fundamental research has already 
ren performed with electrical en- 
gy in the field of regulating plant 
owth and controlling insects, pests 
id weeds. For example, reports 
om Puerto Rico and Hawaii indi- 
ite that interrupting the dark with 
tificial light during certain periods 
creased the sugar content of sugar 
me as much as 25 per cent. 
In tobacco and cotton growing, 
-perimental moth traps with black- 
zht lamps have shown considerable 
‘omise in combating the hornworm 
id the pink bollworm moth. One 
ap per acre has effectively elimi- 
uted the moth menace and the need 
r spraying in one Carolina tobacco 
ea. In Texas, one farmer used 40 
oth traps to protect 800 acres of 
wtton. His neighbors had less suc- 
ss and spent more money using the 
yw standard spraying of crops by 
rplane. 
And then there’s the heat pump. 
heat pump electrically driven in 
inter extracts heat from even freez- 
ig atmospheres and uses it to warm 
e house; in summer the heat pump 
Bis the house by extracting the 


1 rging it outside. 
. farm near imasanepehe Indiana, 


sat from within the house and dis- | 
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5620 W. 65th St., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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is pioneering the use of the heat 
pump as a direct aid to agriculture. 
So far it has been used to provide 
even temperature in a_ farrowing 
house, thus providing greater swine 
production, no fire hazard, and 
fewer litter fatalities. 

The high cost of heat pumps have 
kept them from gaining any wide- 
spread acceptance to date; but usage 
is growing. General Electric has just 
come out with a new unit “so com- 
pletely different from the old that 
direct price comparisons are impos- 
ible” according to GE. In terms of 
performance, installed price reduc- 


tions range up to 30 per cent at the 
consumer level with the average sav- 
ing somewhere between 10 and 15 
per cent, GE claims. 

A good cost estimate foreas neat 
pump to take care of a well insulated 
hog house for 50 shoats would be 
$1,500 to $2,000, Harold A. Cloud, 
agricultural engineer of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota claims. 

Heat pumps in residential use are 
catching on in some areas. American 
Gas and Electric Company, which 
operates in Indiana, Ohio and West 
Virginia, reports 193 heat pumps in 
operation or being assembled on its 
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Alco Electric Supply Co. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
FOR INDUSTRY — CONTRACTORS 


Commercial — Industrial — Residential 
Lighting Fixtures, Lamp Bulbs, Conduit, Wire & Cable 
Portable Cord, Motor Controls, Switches, Tools, Fans, Blowers 
AMPLE PARKING 


REliance 5-3131 
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‘pects for appliances, which the com-— 
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system. Philip Sporn, president, says” 
that 102 of these units were sold 
along its system in 1954. He expects : 
within a few years that monthly ~ 
sales of heat pumps will top the total — 

Q 


for all of 1954. 

It takes time for farmers to become 
acquainted with the potentialities of 
electricity and electric equipment. 
For most of them, it also takes time 
to accumulate the money needed to” 
make some of the more expensive in- 
stallations. And for many of them 
time is required to acquire the skills 
necessary to operate successfully 
some kinds of equipment. 

For these reasons, the utilities ~ 
across the nation and the makers of 
all types of electrical equipment and — 
appliances have special divisions of ~ 
their companies devoted solely to ~ 
making the farmer electricity-con-— 
scious and -wise. 

John E. Canfield, vice president of 
the Wisconsin Power and Light 
Company, reports his company has 
18 “specialists.” Each is required to- 
call at seven different farm homes 
every day to show farmers how they 
can use electricity. The company 
also has “Farm Family” days at vari- 
ous locations throughout the state. 
The program consists of demonstra-_ 
tions of electrical equipment and 
movies showing application of elec: 
tricity and a free meal. Wisconsin 
Power & Light had 41 such meetings 
last year with an average audience 
of 250 men, women and children. — 


Prospects for Appliances 


These meetings cost the company 
$1.30 a person but pay off in pros- 


pany sells, and of course increased 
use of its primary product, electric- 
ity. How well it pays off can be seen” 
from some statistics furnished by 
Mr. Canfield. Since 1945 the number 
of kilowatt hours of electricity used 
by its average rural customer has 
tripled and they've added 13,705 
new ones in the period. The utility 
figures that the average rural cus- 
tomer also bought $10.51 worth of 
electrical merchandise from the com- 
pany in 1954. This compares with 
$7.57 purchased by city customers. — 

The Public Service Company divi- 
sion of Commonwealth Edison Com- 


as many others in the field-do, also 
awards scholarships for further elec 
trical studies. Overa period of 
the company has sponsored 


ee 
ee SF ee 
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)O camp trips for farm youths for 
lvanced instructions on electrical 
ibjects. The utility has 85 demon- 
ration farms throughout its terri- 
ry. 

General Electric is one of the 
any in the field that has made 
Ovies to dramatize the role of elec- 
‘icity in increasing efficiency on the 
irm. These are eagerly sought after 
y county agents, vocational-agricul- 
ral schools, churches, grange or- 
mizations, rural high schools, 4-H 
ubs, Future Farmers of America 
jubs and other farm organizations. 


In all GE has released 30 electric- 
y film programs, six on the specific 
ypic of farm electrification. Such 
roups as utilities, machinery mak- 
°s, contractors, trade associations, 
md civic bodies have purchased 
bout a half million dollars worth of 
aese films from GE to augment their 
wn programs. 


Publications Available 


Tons of publications are available 
n the subject, most of them free 
nd some for a nominal charge. 
“hese are put out by the utilities 
nd electrical equipment manufac- 
urers. Typical of some available are 

few of those put out by Westing- 
ouse, “Electrical Farm Equipment 
fou Can Build,” “Electricity in the 
filkhouse,” and “Slaughtering and 
tressing Poultry.” They've got so 
aany that they even have a 12-page 
ooklet listing the booklets and ma- 
serials available. 

What about the farmers, the tar- 
ets of all this promotion? Do they 
o for it? 

A recent experience of Wisconsin 
‘ower and Light provides a good 
nswer. The utility scheduled one 
f its clinics on hay drying for the 
selleville High School. Average at- 
sndance at these sessions during 
954 was 25 farmers. Despite 12 
elow zero weather, 40 farmers 
howed up for the first 1955 session. 
“With reception like this and with 
ae barrage of promotions planned, 
; it any wonder that utilities expect 
y 1970 to be selling a billion dollars 
re of electricity a year to rural 
ustomers and companies like Gen- 
ral Electric expect in the next ten 
s to make as much electrical 
ipment as it has in the past 75. 
is certainly no wild prediction 


to the rural scene, is making 


electricity, the Johnny-come- 
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Stop me...|If... 


Two little girls were discussing their 
families—*“Why does your grandmother 
read the Bible so much?” asked one. 

Replied the other—“I think she’s cram- 
ming for her finals.” 


A man who discovered the joys of fishing 
rather late in life become even more in- 
sistent than ordinary anglers upon re- 
counting his triumphs to doubting ac- 
quaintances. When these friends intimated 
that he was a liar, he bought a pair of 
scales, installed them in his library and in- 
sisted that his friends watch while he 
weighed his fish. 

One evening a neighbor rushed in to 
borrow the scales. He was back in 10 min- 
utes, his face flushed with delight. “Con- 
gratulate me, boys!” he cried. “I’m the 
father of a 24-pound baby boy!” 


While the young suitor was waiting for 
his girl, the latter’s little sister sidled into 
the room. 

“Did you know my sister’s got three other 
boy friends?” she asked coyly. 

“Really,” he said in surprise. “I haven’t 
seen any of them.” 

“Neither have I,” said the youngster, 
“but she gave me a quarter to tell you.” 


The Russian school teacher asked a 
pupil, “Who were the first human beings?” 
“Adam and Eve,” the kid replied. : 

“And what nationality were they?” 

“Russian, of course.” 

“Fine, fine,” the teacher commented. 
“And how did you know they were Rus- 
sians?”’ 

“Easy,” said the kid, ‘““They had no roof 
over their head, no clothes to wear, and 
only one apple for the two of them—and 
they called it Paradise!” 


Judge to convicted man: “I’m giving you 

the maximum punishment. I’m going to 

turn you loose to worry about world condi- 
tions and the high cost of living.” 


Nine-year-old David hurried off to 
school one morning before his mother in- 
spected his wash job. So, when he sat down 
in the classroom, breakfast was still visible 


on his face. 


__ The teacher frowned and said reprov- 


_ ingly: “David, you didn’t wash your face. 


_ What would you say if I came to school 
_ one morning with egg and jam around my 
mouth?” 
“Nothing,” he retorted smugly. “Noth- 
ing at all, I'd be too polite.” 
e 


_ “Are you really content to spend your 
life walking about the country begging?” 
“No, lady,” answered the tramp. “Many 


times I wish I had a car.” 


5 re — 


After the specialists who had been called 
into consultation had examined the pa- 
tient, they retired to another room to dis- 
cuss diagnosis. The patient was curious and 
sent his small son to listen at the door. 

“Could you hear what they said?” he 
asked the boy. 

“{ listened awfully hard,” his son said, 
“but I couldn’t get the big words. All I 
could understand was when one of them 
said, ‘Oh, well, we’ll find out at the post- 
mortem.’ ” 


Teacher (to tardy boy): “Why are you 
so late?” 

Boy: “Well, I always obey the laws.” 

Teacher: “Well, just what do you. mean?” 

Boy: “There’s a sign down the road that 
says, ‘School ahead, go slow.’ ” 


Two college men met on a busy down- 
town corner in Oklahoma City. 

“Ah,” chided one, “I noticed you talking 
to a strange woman.” 

“Ts there any other kind?” asked the 
other. 
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“Now let’s run them through for tall, dark and eligible bachelo 
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The prosecutor asked a continuance it 
the case. “Any time,” said the Connecticut 
judge, “except Saturday. You see,” he added 
with judicial thoughtfulness, “I have to 
appear as a witness in New Haven Satur- 
day. Yale against someone or another. ’ 


The lecturer was emphasizing the de- 
moralizing effects of divorce and. the evils 
thereof. 

“Love,” he said, “is a quest; a proposal 
is a request; the giving of a daughter in 
marriage is a bequest. But what is divorce?” 

“The inquest,” came the prompt repl 
from the balcony. 

° yj 

At a communist meeting one of the at: 
tending comrades suddenly stood up du 
ing the debate and asked the presidin: 
comrade: “Mr. Speaker, what happens to 
my unemployment compensation chec 
when we overthrow the government?” 


—- 
Teen-age daughter (as the radio ground 
out the final notes of the latest swing hit): 
“Did you ever hear anything so wonder- 
ful?” a 
Father: “Only once, when a truck loade 
with empty milk cans hit a freight 
filled with live ducks.” 


A doctor had an urgent call from 
gentleman who reported that his small son 
had sucked all the ink out of a fountain 

en and swallowed it. , 

“All right, I'll come right over at once,” 
replied the doctor. “What have you been 
doing in the meantime?” 

And the man answered: “Using a pencil.” 


“Your age, please,” asked the canvasser. 
“Well, now, let me figure it out. I was 18 
when I married and my husband was 30. 
he is now 60, or twice as old as he was 
then, so I am now 36.” - 
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